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responsibility and refuse to enter into corr 


we decline 


Notes of the Week 


HE first Socialist Budget, presented to the House 
| of Commons with great ability and clearness by 
Mr. Philip Snowden on Tuesday, turned out not 
to be a Socialist Budget at all. It was so disarming, 
so intelligent, so moderate, that for a moment it seemed 
as if the Opposition would find little to criticize in it. 
Sir Robert Horne, however, in a brilliant speech on 
Wednesday, presented the Conservative point of view 
in a formidable analysis which revealed four very weak 
points in what was otherwise a creditable and states- 
manlike Budget. These four points are (1) the aboli- 
tion of the McKenna duties; (2) the refusal to carry 
out the policy of Imperial Preference decided on at the 
Imperial Economic Conference last summer; (3) the 
complete failure to do anything to help unemployment ; 
and (4) the dangerous optimism which has assumed a 
yield from taxation which, in the opinion of Sir Robert 
Horne and other experts, who take into account the 
inclusion of a very bad year in the income tax returns, 
is not justified. 


A CASE FOR ARGUMENT 

The slight to the Dominions involved in the repudia- 
tion of Imperial Preference is the most serious difficulty 
of all; it is a snub to the Empire at large, and it yet 
remains to be seen what form the answer of the 
Dominions will take. It is not likely to be an answer 
economically helpful to Great Britain. As for the 
McKenna duties, here surely was a case where 
academic principles might well have been left on one 
side, seeing that in the case of the motor industry 
especially, the light affliction of Protection had pro- 
duced so exceeding great a prize of prosperity and 
employment. One of the few industries that were 
flourishing thus receives a knock on the head which 
will increase unemployment and depress industry 
generally. We feel sure that these two points will be 
the subject of a vigorous fight on the part of the 
Opposition—not a fight of abuse, but a feht of real 
argument and persuasion. 


A SNUB FOR THE DOMINIONS 

We do not see that there is much cause for surprise 
in the fact that the Government has refused to confirm 
the resolutions of the Imperial Conference on Imperial 
Preference. After the significant dropping of Singa- 
pore from the well-considered Empire programme of 
the Conference, it was to be expected that the new 
preferences, which at the time were hailed throughout 
the Empire as conferring valuable concessions, would 
also go by the board. It is all very well for Mr. 
Snowden to say, as he did in his Budget speech, that 
the Government greatly regrets the disappointment 
and inconvenience that may be occasioned in the 
Dominions and Colonies because it has declined to 
endorse the proposals of the late Government. The 
Dominions and Colonies will have their own opinion 
on the matter; in any case they now know what is the 
attitude of the present Government to those large ques- 
tions of policy that interest them so profoundly, and 
they must wonder how long the preferences that 
actually exist will be continued. For, though the 
Government does not propose the immediate cancella- 
tion of these preferences, it reserves to itself complete 
liberty to ask Parliament to reduce or abolish them 
when it thinks it well todo so. Is it this kind of thing 
that Wembley teaches? 


THE ULSTER BOUNDARIES 


The Conference on the Ulster Boundaries held at the 
Colonial Office early in the week came, as it was bound 
to come, to nothing, and the Government has now 
announced its intention of observing the ‘“‘ letter and 
the spirit ’’ of the Irish Treaty, by appointing a Com- 
mission at which the Northern Government will decline 
to be represented. Thus the inevitable results of the 
Coalition Government’s dishonest bargain over the 
Irish Treaty become clearly apparent. As might be 
expected of our latter-day policy, pressure is being 
put on the party who is in the right to give way to the 
party who is in the wrong. Lord Birkenhead, who 
appears to be of this opinion, at any rate spoke the 
truth when he said: ‘‘ Legally the case made [for 
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Ulster] is formidable, perhaps unanswerable. Senti- 
mentally and historically it is deserving of profound 


respect.’’ Practically, also, we might add, it is a case. 


of clear common sense; the condition of Southern 
Ireland is not such as is likely to make Ulster anxious 
to hand over part of her own orderly, well-governed 
territory to muddle and destruction. At any rate we 
may be quite sure that she will not. The position is 
therefore a very serious one. 


SIR JAMES CRAIG 

The impressive speech made by Sir James Craig, the 
Prime Minister of Northern Ireland, at the luncheon 
of the Ulster Association on Thursday, ought to do 
something to clear the minds of English people on the 
elementary facts of this question. We do not hear 
enough of Sir James Craig in this country; this, we 
believe, was the first public speech outside Ireland in 
the three years of his premiership, and it was an utter- 
ance of the first importance. He is one of whom the 
Empire may well be proud, and in his straightness, 
simplicity and sincerity, he strikes a note that is all 
the more impressive because it is, among politicians, 
so rare. His speech was an answer to Lord Birken- 
head’s craven advice that Ulster should surrender her 
rights; it was also a plain answer to the base sugges- 
tion that Ulster should be deprived of the allowance 
made by the British Government in support of her con- 
stabulary. Ulster has paid her annual contribution to 
Empire Defence, five or six million pounds, faithfully ; 
the Irish Free State has not contributed one penny. 
Far, therefore, from being a dole to be begged for on 
bended knees, this sum represents a perfectly reason- 
able percentage of the very handsome contribution 
made by Ulster to Imperial Defence. Ulster’s position 
is really unassailable, except by intrigue and betrayal. 


THE REPARATIONS REPORT 

Last week in these Notes we indicated how the 
general situation stood with respect to Reparations, 
and since then the official replies of the various Allied 
Governments have confirmed what we said. All the 
Governments have formally accepted the Dawes 
Report, with the exception of France, who makes 
reservations that will not be easily reconciled with the 
object of that Report—which is to bring about a settle- 
ment. No change of any importance falls to be 
recorded this week unless it is to be seen in the action 
of Belgium, who, after accepting the Dawes Report, is 
now in direct communication through her Premier and 
Foreign Minister with M. Poincaré and Mr. MacDonald 
with a view, no doubt, of finding some way of bridging 
the gulf that still divides Britain from France on the 
question of the Ruhr. As far as Germany is immedi- 
ately concerned, much will depend on the results of 
the elections which are to be held on Sunday. Perhaps 
it is owing to a closer study by the Germans of the 
Dawes Report, but during the last few days the swing 
to the Right, so marked before, is not nearly so pro- 
nounced throughout the Reich as it was, and Dr. 
Stresemann speaks more hopefully of the position. Dr. 
Marx, the Chancellor, has told a newspaper corre- 
spondent that his Government will approve the Report. 


AN IMPROVEMENT 

It is pleasant to be able to record some notable signs 
of an improvement in the situation in Europe. For 
one thing, there is to be seen a certain stabilization of 
the exchanges. We shall not attempt to explain it or 
say whether it is of a permanent nature or not, but 
there can be no doubt of the fact that the wild move- 
ments that characterized them only a short time ago 
have ceased, and that quotations have become fairly 
steady. The second thing is that, after months of 
negotiation, Hungary has signed a treaty with 


Rumania which settles many of the questions that have 
long been in dispute between them, and prepares the 
way for good neighbourly relations, a most desirable 
Until 


thing for the peace of that part of Europe. 


recently the two States were at daggers drawn, and 
collisions were avoided with difficulty. The conclusion 
of this treaty is of excellent augury, and certainly will 
not detract from the significance of the forthcomi 
visits to Paris and London of the King and Queen of 
Rumania. 


MR. MACDONALD AND THE SOVIET 

Never, surely, was a conference between two Govern- 
ments held in such strange and sinister circumstances 
as that which is now taking place here in London 
between the British and the Soviet Governments. This 
conference has now been going on for more than a fort- 
night, with what results no one seems to have any clear 
idea, and it looks as if it might last for a very long time, 
with little or nothing coming out of it. Meanwhile, 
the heads of the Soviet Government and the Moscow 
Press never cease assailing Mr. MacDonald with the 
foulest abuse, particularly on the ground of his religion, 
in a sort of infernal chorus. What a background to 
the conference! Furthermore, there is at the moment 
a widespread revolt in Central Asia against the Soviet, 
and it is assuming a serious character that is greatly 
disturbing Moscow. The Bokharans and other peoples © 
of Central Asia have never fully accepted the Soviet 
Government, and there has been more or less con- 
stant fighting. But Moscow alleges that the present 
revolt is the result of British intrigue and roundly 
accuses Mr. MacDonald of being behind it! 


THE PREMIER ON HIS OPPONENTS 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald did a graceful thing, in 
the best tradition of British politics, when he acknow- 
leged the value of the support he has received, on 
proper occasion, from Conservatives. Mr. Snowden, 
though he has had compliments from Conservatives 
on his presentation of the Budget, would appear to be 
more anxious for Liberal goodwill than his chief. Mr. 
Asquith has assured him that ‘‘ so far as principle is 
concerned, there is nothing in this Budget to which 
a single one of us on the Liberal benches will not 
heartily subscribe.’’ But the future relations of the 
Government with the two Parties cannot be determined 
by the attitude of those Parties towards that Budget, 
since it is not in any distinctive way a Socialist Budget. 
It is not by what they do regarding Mr. Snowden’s 
proposals but by what action they take over a wider 
field that those relations will be determined, and the 
certain hostility of Conservatism will leave less sore- 
ness than the incalculable manceuvres of a divided 
Liberalism. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND ITS ALLIANCES 


The relations of the Government with Liberalism, 
which, however interesting they may be, do not seem to 
us very edifying, have taken a sudden turn for the 
better. After a week of storm and commotion, bland 
calm and sunshine were produced by Mr. Snowden’s 
sacrifice of the McKenna duties and the refusal of 
Imperial Preference. Here was sound Liberal doctrine 
and practice. The barometer of the Liberal Party rose 
at once to Set Fair. It is interesting to note that 
Socialists like Mr. Snowden, Mr. Clynes and Mr. Webb 
when they require help hold out a hand in the direction 
of Liberalism; while Mr. McDonald and Mr. Thomas 
instinctively turn towards the Conservatives when they 
are in trouble. Much of the future of party politics in 
this country might be deduced from a study of these 
tendencies. 


PROTECTION FOR INDIA 

The Indian Tariff Board has unanimously recom- 
mended protection, for a limited period, of five im- 
portant steel products, including railway wagons but 
excluding railway locomotives. Its proposals are sound 
enough from the Indian point of view; and if they are 
detrimental to certain interests in these islands, we 
must content ourselves with the hope that the stimulus 
given by protection to Indian prosperity will develop 
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larger demands from India for classes of goods which, 
not being produced in India at all, can never be the 
subject of protection. Quite apart from their economic 
effect, the Board’s recommendations are important 
because they will probably intensify Burma’s demand 
for separation from India. That important and attrac- 
tive Province has nothing in common with India, pos- 
sesses no steel industry, urgently needs cheap supplies 
of steel, and may well find in this fiscal scheme the 
final argument for a separation. 


THE MINERS’ CLAIMS 

Since the miners did not accept as accurate and com- 
plete the statement of differences issued by the owners 
at the close of the negotiations a month ago, it was ex- 
pected that they would submit to the Court of Inquiry a 
statement of their own. This, however, they failed to 
do, and Lord Buckmaster’s appeal to them was met 
with silence. What they have produced is a new claim, 
in addition to those already put forward. They want, 
that is, not only an increase in minimum rates and a 
change, of course in favour of themselves, of the ratio 
of wages to profits, but also now an addition of as. a 
day, flat-rate, to wages. 


THE BUILDING TRADE DISPUTE 

A welcome feature in the ballot in the building trade 
has been that the workers have not been required to 
vote either for acceptance of the employers’ offer, an 
additional halfpenny an hour, or alternatively, for an 
immediate strike to secure their own demand—an addi- 
tional two-pence an hour. The men have had the 
option of voting for a resumption of negotiations if 
unwilling to accept the employers’ offer and indisposed 
to strike at onée. The position is not at all simple, 
for outside London the wages vary according to a 
classification, perhaps rather arbitrary, of towns in no 
less than eleven grades. The mere labourer in London 
gets 1s. 3d.; in the lowest grade towns he gets only 
113d. On the other hand, as regards superior masons, 
there is very little difference between London and most 
provincial centres. 


THE CONDITIONAL GUEST 

There seems to be some prospect of qualified adhesion 
to Conservatism by others beside Captain Guest, and 
we must be excused if we regard it with very temperate 
joy. In the long run, no party can gain much strength 
from recruits who come to it only when, through force 
of circumstances, it has suspended some part of its 
programme, and who adhere to it only so long as that 
suspension continues. Captain Guest is now more or 
less of us because ‘‘ the policy of Protection has been 
deliberately deleted.’’ In a sense, of course, Protec- 
tion has been dropped. But the principle involved 
can never be eliminated from Conservatism. At this 
moment Conservatism is called upon to fight for the 
McKenna duties, and could not effectively do so if it 
were definitely anti-Protectionist or even neutral on the 
broader fiscal issue. The party cannot cramp itself 
even to accommodate recruits more important than 
Captain Guest. 


THE CHOCOLATE VICE 

The consumer of cocoa gets pecuniary relief under 
the Budget, but so far as we know, it still remains a 
crime to obtain chocolate after an hour fixed under 
very different conditions. Why? Is it thought neces- 
Sary to provide abstainers from strong drink with an 
opportunity for sin comparable to that of the wine- 
bibber who has a glass ‘‘ after hours’’? A paternal 
Government, well versed in human nature, would in- 
deed be mindful of the fact that every human being 
needs some facilities for naughtiness. The austerest 
have felt a desire to experience that thrill with which 
the youthful Leigh Hunt described himself as ‘‘ the 


boy who said Damn!’”’ But it is not over cocoa or. 


chocolate that such thrill can be experienced. A clos- 
ing hour for herb beer might be more hopeful. 


IRELAND AGAIN 


E use language in its most exact and sober 
sense when we say that the situation now 


developing with regard to the boundaries of 
Northern Ireland is one of the utmost gravity. Few 
people in England can realize the tragic issues that 
may spring from what seems to them a simple squabble 
about frontiers and territory. It is our business, who do 
realize what is happening, to do our part in keeping 
the public informed of matters that are very intimately 
and very fatefully bound up alike with the material 
interests and the fair name of the English people. 

When in 1902 Northern Ireland reluctantly, and 
under protest, accepted political existence separate 
from that of Great Britain, it was both implicit and 
explicit in the agreement, as in the conferences, the 
speeches, and correspondence on the subject, that this 
was a final settlement, that no more would be demanded 
of Ulster, and that the Act setting up the Constitution 
of Northern Ireland was the last word in the drama of 
Ulster’s loyalty. The Treaty of 1921 between Great 
Britain and the Irish Free State had certain provisions 
which were inconsistent with the British Government’s 
undertakings to Ulster in this matter. In those 
negotiations of 1921, which we characterized at the time 
as a mixture of gambling and bargaining rather than 
statesmanship, Mr. Lloyd George was so anxious to 
come to terms with the murderers and other convicts 
who had been released from prison in order that the 
British Government might bargain with them, that he 
quite forgot, or ignored, his solemn promises to Ulster - 
of the year before. The one thing essential was to 
placate the murderers; and to please them, and satisfy 
their declared intention of regarding the Treaty as an 
instalment of that completer liberty which would 
enable the Irish State some day to declare itself as a 
full-fledged enemy to England, an Article (No. 12) was 
inserted in the Treaty providing for the constitution of 
a Boundary Commission to determine the frontiers of 
Northern Ireland. Seeing that those boundaries were 
already determined by the Act of 1920, the provisions 
of which were the conditions on which Ulster’s consent 
to separation was obtained, it is obvious that this 
Article of the Treaty was invalid, seeing that it pro- 
posed to do something which could not be done. But 
what did that matter? It enabled a sham settlement of 
the whole Irish question to be arrived at; it put off the 
evil day of the ultimate struggle; it gave everybody 
something immediate to do and think about, and 
enabled the Free State to postpone its attempt to annex 
certain desirable portions of Ulster until a suitable 
moment had arrived. 

With the accession of a Socialist British Govern- 
ment, said to be, sympathetic to the Republican ambi- 
tion of the Southern Irish, that desirable moment 
appears to have arrived. It cannot much longer be 
concetied, even from a not very deeply interested 
public, that things are not going well in the Southern 
State. The assassination of English soldiers and the 
fact that the murderers, equipped with machine guns 
and Rolls-Royce cars, are still at large, in spite of the 
tempting reward of £10,000, have uncomfortably 
advertised this state of affairs; and it is deemed a 
suitable moment to create a diversion, and to remind 
the British Government of the clause in the Treaty 
providing for the appointment of a Boundary Com- 
mission. A conference of the interested parties having 
been held this week and having failed, as was inevit- 
able, to come to any agreement, the Government has 
now ‘to decide whether it will fulfil its undertaking of 
1920 to Ulster, or its undertaking of 1921 to the Free 
State. It is impossible that it should do both; and it 
is unfortunate that not only this Government, but also 
Mr. Baldwin’s, should have specifically declared that - 
it is ‘* bound by the Treaty of 1921.’’ Why? If Ulster 
had equally with the Free State been a party to that 
Treaty, yes; but if, as part of a bargain with the Free 
State, that Treaty gave away something that had 
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already, as part of a previous bargain, been given to 
Ulster, then we say emphatically, no. The legal 
advisers to the Government of Northern Ireland agree 
with this view; we do not know what view the ad- 
visers of His Majesty’s Government take. 


But this we do know: that right and truth and 
honour are on the side of Ulster in this matter. Her 
people, whose offence is that they have remained 
obstinately loyal to the King, are determined that not 
one yard of their orderly and happy little territory 
shall be surrendered to the forces of black ruin and 
anarchy; and for this they will fight to a man. The 
Republican ‘‘ army,’’ which fights to steal and destroy, 
and has almost exhausted the destructible property 
in its own territory, will no doubt fight too; and the 
Government of the moment will be faced with a clear 
issue: whether it will side with the friends or with 
the enemies of the King. What a question on which 
to be found hovering in doubt! But it is the question. 
‘** Love your enemies,’’ or rather the enemies of your 
country, is one of the Socialist mottoes; but it is pos- 
sible to love one’s enemies too much. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald might do well to remember, in time, that 
it is an affection fatal to Governments. 


AN ELECTION BUDGET 


Y general consent Mr. Snowden’s Budget, intro- 

duced in the House of Commons on Tuesday of 

this week, is as clever as the manner of its intro- 
duction was able: Mr. Snowden, in fact, scored a con- 
siderable personal success. But hardly less unanimous 
is the opinion that it was designed with motives in 
which the desire to maintain the financial stability of 
the nation and to lighten the burden of the overladen 
taxpayer was not unmixed with considerations of a 
less lofty kind. Mr. Snowden’s passionate devotion 
to the breakfast table has not entirely diverted his 
attention from the ballot-box. On the contrary, mem- 
bers of his own party have acknowledged and even 
boasted of the value of his proposals as electioneering 
propaganda, and Mr. Kirkwood jubilantly demanded 
an appeal to the country on its merits. We readily 
acknowledge the benefits which these proposals confer 
on a large section of the community, and we can re- 
joice with the Chancellor in his satisfaction at the 
steady decrease in the national indebtedness, and the 
easing of burdens which this facilitates, the more 
heartily because we recognize the part played by the 
late Conservative Government in the attainment of 
these blessings. But when Mr. Snowden claims that 
his Budget is so drawn as to confer ‘‘ the greatest 
benefit on the greatest number,’’ and in a way which 
‘* by increasing the purchasing power of the people, 
will stimulate trade and industry,’’ he is making a 
claim that is readily open to dispute. So effective is 
the window-dressing of the Chancellor, with its an- 
nouncements of stupendous reductions this day in the 
price of alt breakfast foods, that the public are liable 
to overlook even serious defects behind the counter. 
As a matter of fact, the one thing which Mr. Snowden 
cannot truthfully claim for his Budget is that it 
‘* will stimulate trade and industry.’’ Let us examine 
the facts. 


Mr. Asquith, casting back into antiquity, as is the 
Liberal wont, for an appropriate gauge of present-day 
needs, ecstatically declared on Tuesday night that the 
Chancellor’s proposals in regard to food taxes brought 
us to within measurable distance of the Victorian Mr. 
Bright’s domestic vision of a free breakfast table. 
Admirable as the late Mr. Bright’s ambitions un- 
doubtedly were, we feel that Mr. Snowden has per- 
haps set too much store by them: a kind of fiscal 
Bright’s Disease would seem to have blinded him to 
other and more equable means of tax reduction. His 
modifications of various forms of indirect taxation will 


benefit the housewife to the extent of some few pence 
per week: does he suppose that this amount, even in 
sum, will effectively ‘‘ stimulate trade and industry ”’? 
Already the ratio of direct to indirect taxation in this 
country—64 per cent. to 36 per cent.—was heavily out 
of proportion, and now the Chancellor proposes to dis- 
tort the ratio still further instead of attempting to 
redress it. A reduction of direct taxation—that is to 
say, Income Tax and like levies—would at once free 
a considerable sum for every taxpayer, which would, 
in Mr. Snowden’s words, increase the purchasing 
power of the people and so stimulate trade and in- 
dustry, as well as achieving that end by leaving a 
larger margin for individual savings, which would also 
stimulate trade and industry in the form of invest- 
ments. But no. Direct taxation falls on the few, 
the ten per cent.; indirect taxation on the many: so 
the few are to be left to bear the grossly unfair pro- 
portion of taxes, and the many are to have their 
responsibilities still further curtailed. The levy on 
luxury, which the Entertainments Tax constitutes, is 
to be lightened; the levy on living, which the Income 
Tax constitutes, is to remain. Sir Fredric Wise 
reminded the Chancellor of the Exchequer of the part 
played by unduly heavy direct taxes in the decline of 
Rome. The free breakfast table and free cinemas bear 
a dangerous resemblance to the panem et circenses. 
But they will win votes. 

But it is not only in its attitude towards direct as 
opposed to indirect taxation—fundamental as that is— 
that the new Budget belies its parent’s claims in re- 
gard to the stimulation of trade and industry. A 
Budget that removes the McKenna duties, thereby 
jeopardizing four large and thriving industries, can 
hardly be said to stimulate trade and industry. In his 
speech the Chancellor argued that the Government 
could not disregard ‘‘ the verdict of the country ”’ at 
the General Election. Now the Election was fought 
on the question of Protection. In a subsequent 
passage Mr. Snowden remarked that those who up- 
held the McKenna duties did so mainly because of 
their value for revenue purposes; and Mr. Asquith, 
that high priest of Free Trade, claimed in his speech 
that these duties were ‘‘ not imposed for a protective 
purpose.”” They cannot have it both ways. If, as 
they say, the McKenna duties had no protective object, 
then their high-sounding phrases about bowing to the 
verdict of the electorate are nonsense. It would per- 
haps be truer to say that the decision to remove them 
displays a cynical disregard for the lot both of 
employer and employed, in order to give effect to a 
doctrinaire principle. The trouble with Mr. Snowden 
and those who think with him in this matter is that 
they make a religion of what ought to be a question 
of expediency. They are uncompromising dogmatists 
who would burn at the stake all who disagree with 
their tenets, who show themselves ready to sacrifice 
any interest to the strict letter of their law. To drop 
the McKenna duties must be to increase unemploy- 
ment. That is the one definite action so far taken in 
the matter of unemployment by a party that has 
claimed for itself that it is ‘‘ the only party with a 
positive remedy ’’ for this pressing problem ! 

We have left to the last what is the most important 
of all the subjects arising out of the Budget proposals, 
namely, the attitude of the Socialist Government 
towards Imperial Preference. It is difficult to under- 
stand the minds of those who consider Imperial Prefer- 
ence to be a mistake. Sir Robert Horne summed up 
the situation in a sentence: ‘‘ A trading agreement 
with Russia—yes! But a trading agreement with 
Australia, or Canada, or New Zealand is something 
which the right hon. gentleman refuses to contem- 
plate.’’ The slight to the feelings of the Dominions 


is serious enough; the blow to their trade is worse. 
But is not this a Budget designed to stimulate trade 
and industry? We have Mr. Snowden’s own word for 
it. And we have Mr. Kirkwood’s word that it will 
stimulate votes. 
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A FEATHER-WEIGHT OF THE THEATRE 
By Ivor BROWN 


To Have the Honour. By A. A. Milne. Wyndham’s Theatre. 


about Mr. Milne’s position; he is the feather- 

weight champion of our dramatists. There have 
been times when he seemed to be putting on weight 
and venturing into a heavier class. In ‘ The Truth 
About Blayds ’’ and ‘ Success’ he attempted greater 
things, creating characters with blood in them and 
fables with substance and import. But he has gone 
back to his puppets and handles them as adroitly as 
ever. His passionless mannikins tread their two- 
hours’ measure and crack the neatest quips of gentility ; 
there is a spoonful of plot which doesn’t matter and a 
platterful of dialogue which does. The author of 
‘ Belinda’ and ‘Mr. Pym Passes By’ has done it 
again. 

Mr. Milne has devoted an uncommonly sharp eye for 
observation to the intensive cultivation of middle-class 
foibles. To be more accurate, one should perhaps say 
the foibles of the upper-middle class. The country- 
house, but not the country-mansion, is his wash-pot : 
over Mullion’s golf-course and its gentlemanly 
equivalents in polite but not too expensive recreation 
he has cast out his shoe. Now the British citizens of 
this social belt afford the dramatist a ticklish prob- 
lem. They must be about the least dramatic people in 
the world; if they have tumult or ecstasy in their souls 
they keep the secret with a loyalty to good form that 
is at once the public schools’ triumph and the 
dramatists’ despair. You may make a novel out of 
such disciplined repression, but not a play, not at 
any rate on the lines of modern realism. You can 
only build a play exclusively from this social class if 
you are content with the surface thoughts and feelings 
which they do permit themselves to mention. Mr. 
Milne is thus content. He cogitates their small talk 
with delight and, being within these limits a great 
artist, he can select and polish and exploit their con- 
cessions to the art of speech with the utmost address. 
The result is a portrait of the highest finish and the 
smallest range. Mr. Milne is our middle classic. 

Hence springs a definite comedy of mannerisms, 
rather than of manners. A good instance of this is 
provided in ‘ To Have the Honour.’ Adiposity is a 
theme on which one of the greatest comic figures in 
all literature has been raised. Falstaff, because mind 
as well as body drips fatness, is a lout ail louts 
excelling, a monster for all time, universal and 
devastating. Adiposity, again, is a fair theme for 
personal tragedy; Byron, for one, felt the soul’s 
burden of the body’s superfluous tissue. But slimness 
is for the women of 1924 a mode and it is as a humour 
of the day that Mr. Milne treats it. In this play there 
is a mysterious widow, passing under the name of 
Jennifer Bulger. She appears to be of reasonable, 
even of fashionable, proportions. But she lives in 
fear. She must be modish to the inch and she has 
assumed the name of Bulger in order that the 
stranger’s coarse expectation of a flowing bosom may, 
be dashed and that she may thus assume in his mind’s 
eye a figure more slender than the truth. It is a 
pleasant enough conceit that goes home to the 
aspirants of elegance in 1924. Mr. Milne takes the 
conceit and juggles with it prettily; the fun glitters 
and glances, but it hardly grows any fatter than its 
subject. It is the moment’s mannerism that matters, 
not the eternal humour of rebellious flesh. 

The limitations of Mr. Milne’s particular kingdom 
are further emphasized by his inability to do much with 
a bounder save redeem him. The world’s bounders, 
after all, have a habit of persisting; they are interest- 
ing because they differ from type, not because they 
return to it. In ‘ The Great Broxopp’ Mr. Milne 
gave to his hero all the constituent elements of 


fe HIS little play leaves us in no manner of doubt 


vulgarity, and then ran away from his own logic and 
turned the creature into an old dear. By the time we 
had done with Broxopp we felt that he had the right 
of entry to any of the best clubs. And so in ‘ To Have 
the Honour.’ The central figure is one Michael 
Brown, who masquerades as a prince of a fabulous 
‘* succession ’’ State in order to beguile rich snobs at 
Monte Carlo into giving him the best kind of tips about 
stocks and horses. An adventurer of this kind is 
morally inferior to Macaire, but by the end of the 
evening we knew ourselves to be in the company of 
one who would be no disgrace to his old public school. 
Mr. Milne and Sir Gerald du Maurier take this shady 
scamp in hand and so invest him with the agreeable 
characteristics of his class that his deplorable methods 
of bread-winning fade like a mist before the radiance 
of his lounge-hall manner. When he wins back the 
supposed Mrs. Bulger, who turns out to be the 
deserted Mrs. Michael Brown, we are sufficiently 
imposed upon by the charity to knaves of Mr. Milne 
and the glossy acting of Sir Gerald to believe that this 
lady has had a valuable article restored to her instead 
of being in a fair way to have her pocket most 
thoroughly picked. 


Why on earth should the bounder be redeemed? He 
has found his level as a confidence trickster in royal 
trappings. Does Mr. Milne believe that a member of 
Brown’s class can never really leave it and that the 
impulse to decency will vanquish at length the attrac- 
tions of fine feeding and fine linen gathered at the 
expense of the Riviera gulls? Does the dramatist 
redeem his bounders because he is too kindly to con- 
demn them, or because he is too bored with anyone 
who drops out of the Milne set to follow him into the 
less polished and more exciting world? Or would he 
protest against such discussion of probabilities and 
actualities by retorting that he is doing no more than 
putting up a bit of theatrical footle just to help diges- 
tion? This last, I think, would be the best defence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael Brown. 


For the footling is first-rate both as written and as 
spoken word. Mr. Milne’s bag of middle-class foibles 
is certainly swollen by this foray and his characters 
go on scoring their neat little points with the utmost 
verbal felicity. They may have no confessed passions, 
but they do have a persuasive fascination of their own. 
Admit that the play is all about the mannerisms of 
mannikins and you must further admit that this is 
triviality de luxe. Mr. Milne, insisting that you shall 
not think when you enter his play-house, further and 
effectively insists that you shall laugh. When you 
come out you begin to wonder why you did laugh. 
You scratch your head in an effort to remember the 
cause of the pother or to carry away some durable 
impression of large-scale comic portraiture. In vain 
you reflect. This I take to be proof that you have 
been relishing the comedy of mannerism. The comedy 
of manners is a larger and a lasting matter. 


‘* Prince ’’ Michael Brown is the kind of part which 
Sir Gerald du Maurier can play with less apparent 
effort than he would contribute to the cracking of an 
egg-shell. He walks through the piece with a gait 
that has long been as popular a thing as the West End 
stage possesses. Miss Madge Titheradge gives to 
Jennifer (Bulger) Brown the finest edge of mischievous 
comedy. Miss Faith Celli gives her familiar impersona- 
tion of the English girl, who lounges pleasantly and 
has jolly little ways. As the play is set, like most 
plays, in a lounge-hall, I suppose her motion is appro- 
priate and, in the remote contingency of anyone being 
bored by the dialogue, he can set his mind to con- 
sidering the architecture of the hall in which it all 
happens. It struck me as curious enough to be divert- 
ing. For further diversion there is Miss Grace Lane, 
whose part is inadequate to her immense distinction 
of style, and Mr. Basil Loder, who plays the military 
ass with a semi-articulate pomposity that proclaimed 
a type hit fair and square upon the dunder-head. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF THE CRICKET 
SEASON 


By ‘‘ PavILion ”’ 


HE summer of the Wembley Exhibition will 
| appropriately demand imperial thinking about 
cricket. The County Championship will be 
overshadowed by the minor national problem of finding 
a team able to defeat our South African visitors, and 
the major one of laying the foundations of an English 
victory in Australia next winter. - Those eight succes- 
sive defeats in the last Anglo-Australian campaigns 
rankle in English hearts, and the South Africans will 
surely consider it no lack of courtesy if we play our 
summer’s cricket with a sharp eye on the autumn and 
the requital it may bring. Our domestic county strife 
may be further robbed of its natural excitement by the 
predominance of the Yorkshire team, whose methodical 
match-winning has recently made the old tag about 
the glorious uncertainty of cricket seem stupid as well 
as stale. However, with the Test Matches about, there 
is no excuse for letting the iron durability of York- 
shire’s will to victory get on our nerves and, with the 
Australian tour ahead, we have plenty of scope for 
vigilance and the excitements of hard thinking and 
debate. 

Opinion seems to be fairly confident that we have 
the measure of our visitors. The South Africans have 
never won a Test Match in this country, though had 
their 1907 team appeared at a later date that record 
would no longer stand. As it was, their great strength 
clashed with ours, and Mr. Sherwell took home undy- 
ing honour but not victory. During the winter before 
last Mr. Mann’s team just scraped through in South 
Africa; our play is gaining strength as the post-war 
years roll by, and this time we shall have the advantage 
of being the hosts. The South Africans will have to 
adapt themselves to grass instead of the Englishmen 
having to adapt themselves to matting. 

But excessive confidence would be both bad strategy 
and bad manners. The South Africans, who take the 
field at Leicester this week-end, will need watching ; 
they will rely once more on their traditional weapon, 
spin-bowling, that has an added poison by the extra 
touch of pace. Evidence gathered from casual prac- 
tice play at the nets is of no great value, but as I saw 
Blanckenberg bowling at the Oval last week on a 
drying wicket, I could see no reason why he should 
not go right through a very good batting side under 
similar conditions. He was turning the ball very 
effectually, but mere width of break is no particular 
menace to modern batsmen who, rightly or wrongly, 
make a bulwark of their pads. What seemed really 
dangerous was the stinging pace at which he brought 
his breaks off the pitch; it is as possible for the pad 
as for the bat to be unpunctual. 

A wet summer will give the visitors their chance, 
since drying grass wickets will better reproduce the 
conditions of matting than sun-baked turf. Our wet- 
wicket bowlers may then discover that they have met 
their match in the art of spin, and though our present- 
day technique of batting is aimed at meeting the 
guile of the spun ball, it may be tested beyond its 
powers. On perfect wickets English cricket should 
hold its own comfortably and should have no great 
difficulty in finishing off the matches when the two 
great Natal batsmen, Taylor and Nourse, have beea 
disposed of. But a glance at the Test Match records 
shows that both these players are in the great tradi- 
tion of the century-getters. They have rich stores of 
experience, too, with which to inform the young idea. 

Even though our men should easily uphold England’s 
unbroken record against South Africa at home, their 
success will be no guarantee of a triumphant winter in 
Australia. Therein lies the puzzle and the fascination 


of the coming cricket season. Our task is to find 
bowlers who can get the Australians out on their own 
hard wickets and batsmen who can ‘stand up to 


Australian fast bowling, not to mention the necessity 
of gathering an eleven that can manage to shine in 
the dazzling company of Australian fielders. It is 
going to be a very serious task, and our experience 
in this summer’s play may be of very little use, except 
as far as fielding is concerned. On the assumption 
that Gregory turns out again for Australia (and rumour 
has it that his thunderbolts will be more fiery than 
ever) the fact that an English batsman has effectively 
countered South African ‘‘ googlies’’ is not the 
slightest reason for assuming that he will knock up 
centuries in Australia. The South Africans have 
brought with them a very young fast bowler, Bissett, 
who, when I saw him, was wisely not going to tire 
himself out in the nets. Should he develop into a 
formidable power, we shall have a standard whereby to 
measure our leading batsmen’s capacity to extend their 
technique from the meeting of spin to the meeting of 
speed. But if South Africa shows us no fast bowler 
above the county class, we shall have to use our wits 
to find the new batsman who can stand up to Gregory. 
Of one thing we can be quite certain, that the Austra- 
lians, who are strategists, will not forget how we 
failed three years ago. Gregory or no Gregory, they 
will find fast bowlers with which to repeat and, if 
possible, strengthen that fatal dose. 

A wet summer therefore may give us some fasci- 
nating duels with South Africa, with medium-paced 
bowlers engaged in the hot rivalry of exploiting a 
friendly pitch. A dry summer will give our fast 
bowlers the chance to show their paces, and a keen 
eye should be kept for the man who seems to have 
the spirit as well as the physical strength to endure 
fiery days with the Australians well set upon a faultless 
wicket. It is common gossip that our bowlers lost 
heart as well as matches on the last Australian tour. 
After a hard summer here the English team will need 
resilient muscle and the ‘‘ hearts that face a hopeless 
hill with sparking and delight,’’ particularly if the 
bowlers are to be called on for the eight-ball over. 
One thing above all others is desirable—that the men 
who emerge in the South African Test Matches this 
summer should only qualify for the winter’s Austra- 
lian tour if they are known to be ‘‘ game’’ and fit 
beyond question. Our “ old gang,’’ however many 
domestic centuries they may collect in the coming 
weeks, will only revisit Australia to re-taste destruc- 
tion. From that verdict Hobbs should be excepted. He 
will not accept an invitation unless he feels confident 
of his endurance; and if he endures, McCartney meets 
his match. 


SOME MUSIC BY ERNST VON 
DOHNANYI 


By DyNELEY HussEy 


HERE is nothing rarer or more delightful in a 

critic’s experience than the sudden encounter 

with a composer, already at his prime, whose 
music is recognized at once as entirely sympathetic. 
Too often we have to watch the long development, 
sometimes with moments of disappointment ; and when 
the heights are reached, prophetic expectation has 
dulled a little the edge of our enjoyment. I had, of 
course, heard the name of Ernst von Dohndanyi as a 
pianist with a big reputation. But that did not lead 
me to suppose that his compositions would have any 
merit. Experience would argue the opposite ; for who 
has not suffered under the whirlwind studies of trans- 
cendental execution, which even pianists of Mr. Sauer’s 
calibre inflict upon us as encores? But, when I heard 
Dohndanyi’s Violin Concerto, it was possible to recog- 
nize at once, in the very first theme, the presence of a 
big and vital personality. This impression was 
strengthened by all that followed, so that I asked 
myself, ‘‘ Why is it we know so little of this man in 
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England? ’’ and I was filled with a missionary zeal 
to proclaim this music, which had received polite, but 
quite inadequate, recognition. 

It always happens, when first one hears the works 
of a new composer, that the resemblances to music 
already familiar, the influences of previous masters 
upon his technique and his ideas are recognized before 
we perceive the new individuality which is enshrined in 
the music. So with Dohnanyi : though I saw at once in 
his Concerto an original handling of form and a 
strength (so rare in these days!) and beauty in the 
themes, it was natural at first to be engaged in the 
recognition of his origins—an attitude the more diffi- 
cult to avoid, because Dohndnyi leans upon the past 
and carries on the tradition he has received, developing 
it according to the dictates of his own personality. He 
is, indeed, the latest master of the Romantic School, 

_which all the forced laughter of the Schénbergians 
cannot kill. But this is not to call him reactionary or 
academic. He does not turn out symphonies and 
sonatas fashioned in worn moulds according to old 
recipes; he is a very live and creative artist working 
in the great tradition of German music. And, though 
at a first hearing we may say to ourselves: ‘* Ah! 
That’s from Liszt; that big tune might be Strauss’s; 
those cross-rhythms were invented by Brahms,’’ these 
casual likenesses, as of individual features in a 
child whose parents we have known, disappear on 
intimacy, and we recognize his own complete identity. 

Dohnanyi was born in 1877, and is therefore now in 
his prime. His latest works, the Violin Concerto, the 
‘ Variations on a Nursery Song’ for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra, and the Variations on a Hungarian Theme 
for pianoforte solo, are among the most important 
contributions to recent music. But there is, in his 
earlier works, a great deal to admire. The early 
Pianoforte Concerto (Opus 5), though it is of too great 
a length and has a weak Finale, shows on acquaint- 
ance the promise which has been fulfilled. This 
Concerto is a first essay toward the form, which is 
perfected in the Violin Concerto. The writing for the 
solo-instrument is extraordinarily brilliant and effec- 
tive, though it bears in places definite marks of the 
young composer’s indebtedness to Tchaikovsky and 
Chopin. 

The four Rhapsodies of Opus 11 for pianoforte solo 
show a definite advance in the development of the 
composer’s individuality. The work is virtually a 
Sonata in four movements, and in ‘‘ cyclic’ form. 
The first Rhapsody is a regular first movement; the 
second is a slow, but passionate, Adagio; the 
third, a Scherzo, is the least pleasing movement; 
and the fourth is a set of variations upon the theme 
of the ‘ Dies Ire,’ with a central section based upon 
the material of the first three movements. The whole 
work, apart from its interest as music, is magnificently 
written for the instrument, and the final variations are 
extremely impressive. 

It will be noticed that the variation-form evidently 
attracts Dohnanyi as much as it attracted Brahms; 
and, while it cannot be said that Dohnanyi has sur- 
passed his master, it is certainly true that he has taken 
the form a step further. The ‘ Dies Ire’ variations, 
perhaps, do not go beyond the level achieved by Liszt 
in the ‘ Totentanz,’ except in their more modern style 
of pianism. But the ‘ Variations on a Nursery Song,’ 
and the last movement of the Violin Concerto, which 
is in this form, show a greater fusion of the various 
sections into one another than we get in the works of 
the earlier master. Even in the Hungarian set, where 
the variations are more or less separate pieces, Doh- 
ndnyi begins where Brahms left off. In the Handel 
Variations Brahms gradually works away from the 
formal repetitions to a freer treatment of the theme; 
in Dohndnyi’s work there are no repetitions and the 
final sections of the work merge into a kind of fantasia, 
until a full and beautifully-decorated statement of the 
original theme is reached. 


In the Concertos, the Rhapsodies, and the Variations, 
poetry, sometimes of a fierce and passionate nature, is 
the chief feature. But there is another side to Doh- 
ndnyi, which makes him unique among his contem- 
poraries. He has written the only music I know that 
recaptures the spirit of laughter, which seems to have 
disappeared from music since the eighteenth century. 
There are one or two exceptions like Rossini. But, 
though we have had humorous music and witty music, 
I know none which laughs just for the sake of laugh- 
ing like the ‘ Variations on a Nursery Song’ and one 
or two pianoforte pieces such as ‘ Tolle Gesellschaft ’ 
(Jolly Company) from the ‘ Winterreigen ’ (Opus 13). 
The Variations, whose score is appropriately headed : 
‘“* For the Joy of the friends of Humour and the vexa- 
tion of the others,’’ are truly happy-hearted, and, 
though every musical device of canon, fugue and coun- 
terpoint is exploited in them, they never fail of light- 
ness or beauty. Even that music-hall clown of the 
orchestra, the bassoon, is used humorously without 
simulating bawdiness or intoxication. 


AN ARIZONA GARDEN 


AND HOW IT WAS MADE 
By Norman CARMICHAEL 
II 


Y first consideration was to have a neat lawn, 
M if nothing else, so all the available space round 

the house was sown to grass. Various “ dry 
climate ’’ mixtures of ‘‘ fine lawn ’’ grasses and white 
clover were tried, but while a beautiful lawn appeared 
during the following spring and early summer, the 
first real heat withered it, and in spite of copious 
irrigation it could not be kept alive beyond the middle 
of June. We were then driven back on the common, 
coarse, Bermuda grass which, while not highly thought 
of, has many advantages, for where properly cut it 
forms a beautiful green, spongy turf, needs little water, 
and revels in the fiercest heat of summer, shunning 
only the shade, its chief disadvantage being that it 
dies with the first frost of winter and turns a pale, 
unsightly straw colour. Our later practice was to cut 
it close in the autumn and rake in Australian rye. A 
new green lawn was thus secured in the course of a 
few weeks which flourished through the winter and 
into the following spring, when it died out, its place 
being taken by the Bermuda, which (being perennial) 
again springs up, and soon the lawn is green again. 
But the rye must be re-sown each autumn. We suc- 
ceeded in this way in having a beautiful lawn almost 
all the year round. 

It has taken much time to determine whether trees 
and shrubs could be grown successfully under the con- 
ditions described, and by the process of elimination 
to discover what varieties were best adapted to cope 
with them. Admiration of the pepper tree, with its 
graceful evergreen foliage, led me first to surround the 
place with this tree. Four-year-old saplings planted 
twenty feet apart in 1913 have done fairly well; many 
of them nowrub shoulders at a height of twenty-five feet 
or more. A few languished, while some died unex- 
pectedly even after flourishing for several years, as if 
their roots had suddenly absorbed some deadly poison 
Winter frosts, however, frequently kill the foliage of 
the pepper, and if very severe, even the tree itself, so 
I later planted black walnut alternately with the 
peppers, and these, while slow in becoming established, 
have proved amenable, and should calamity some day 
overtake the peppers, as is likely, the walnuts will be 
found well able to make good the deficiency. 

Other trees, among them the olive, ash, locust, and 
several varieties of fruit trees, have done well so far, 
while two groups of Washington fan palms on either 
side of the driveway, less than three feet high when 
planted. now have their lower fronds trimmed off six 
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feet above the ground. Pomegranates seem to 
revel in alkali and copper tailings, for a hedge of these Cor respondence 


raised from seed in 1914 soon attained the desired 
height, while specimens allowed to go untrimmed are 
flourishing trees twelve feet high, or more. 

Two shrubberies on the front lawn, not set out until 
1915, and changed about a good deal since as failures 
were replaced, are now thoroughly established, and 
with the blending of the foliage of pittisporum, 
crategus, and euonomos, the beautiful Phoenix palm, 
the more stately Arizona and Italian cypress and the 
graceful, feathery plumes of the pampas grass, 
lighted up in season with the pink and white blossoms 
of the oleanders and yellow of the Spanish broom, they 
form an effective and truly beautiful decoration. 
To find suitable creepers to cover the house and 
protect the walls from the heat of the sun proved quite 
troublesome, and three years were lost in an endeavour 
to make the ficus ripens a success. English ivy, 
planted on the north side, got away well, and now 
completely covers that wall, while other vines which 
have proved satisfactory are the trumpet vine, several 
varieties of passion flower, clematis, and a lovely ever- 
green clinging bignonia, whose dark, glossy leaves and 
pretty yellow flowers made a truly beautiful wall cover- 
ing. Many of the common garden flowers have done 
well, although they need particular care; roses gave, 
perhaps, more trouble than all others combined, and for 
years our efforts were frustrated by the unfavourable 
conditions, till in despair we were ready to try almost 
any suggestion given us—even by the occasional 
floricultural quack who might come along—such as 
fertilizing with tea leaves, coffee grounds, old shoes, 
or ashes, or using this spray or that ‘‘ dope ’’; any 
nostrum that promised success. The position of the 
beds was changed to give more sun or less sun, the 
morning sun or the afternoon sun, and so on, but with- 
out success. 


Finally it was realized that an entire change of soil 
would have to be made in the rose bed. We had 
none but that which had resulted from the decomposi- 
tion of alkaline sedimentary formations, so I decided 
to try fresh soil from the granite mountains lying some 
miles to the north, several wagonloads of which were 
procured, and a new start made. This, mixed with leaf 
mould gathered in basket loads by Mexican children 
from under the mesquite bushes growing on the hill- 
sides near by, solved our difficulties, and thereafter we 
were able to bring to successful bloom many of the 
choicest varieties of roses. Climbing roses adapted 
themselves more readily to the existing conditions, for 
in a comparatively short time a pergola one hundred 
and twenty feet long was completely covered with 
many different kinds whose successive blooms through- 
out the spring and autumn months attracted the 
greatest admiration. This pergola also served to sup- 
port a high wire fence used to screen off the tennis 
court. The unsightly nakedness of the fence was 
completely hidden by a covering of moon vine, which 
had a bloom of softest blue in late summer that earned 
the admiration of all. 


Gradually, and by dint of copious irrigation, care- 
ful fertilization and through cultivation the soil became 
much improved, and results were secured with a tithe 
of the effort needed formerly, and there was more 
time for other things—a slag rock garden here, a lily 
pool there, with a fountain and gold fish, a rustic 
shady-house covered with honeysuckle inside of which 
were hanging baskets of springerii and ferns; these, 
and a little greenhouse for propagating seeds, were 
some of the later additions. 

The making of this garden out of valueless space 
occupied only by the winds and the water seems to 
have been a task worth while, for the satisfaction it 
gave the writer in the making, the benefit its accom- 
plishment conferred on a community wearied by gaz- 
ing on nought but rocks and ravines, and the pleasure 
it gave to many a desert-tired traveller in Arizona. 


THE PARISIAN GHETTO 
(FRom Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT) 


V{ uss mean the rich mansions which dot the elegant 
quarters between the Place de la Concorde and 
the Parc de la Muette, endeavouring to rival Park 
Lane in every respect? Not at all. Oh! I see, you 
mean the quarter of the corn factors, jewellers and 
silk dealers, whose Teutonic names seem to look so 
much larger than French names on thousands of signs 
between the Place des Victoires and the Place des 
Vosges; wealthy if unknown people who are buried in 
sumptuous tombs of glittering granite at the Cimetiére 
Montparnasse, and whose widows move one to pity, 
in spite of their motor cars, when they set their 
symbolic pebbles at the foot of the monument? 

No, I do not mean that Ghetto either, nor the Café 
de la Rotonde, where I once saw Trotsky, and whence 
such strange Oriental figures walk towards the 
Luxembourg, nor the Faubourg Saint Antoine, 
although it is the Paris Hatton Garden. I mean the real 
Ghetto which has appeared since the war in the maze 
of old streets threading the tumble-down quarters 
between the rue du Temple and the rue Vielle-du- 
Temple, narrow busy lanes where Villon would find 
himself at home and where swarms of urchins wake 
up the echoes with their pretty Yiddish without think- 
ing for one instant that they are picturesque. No 
Ghetto in Pesth could look more Ghetto-like, and when 
you get back to Christian thoroughfares you expect 
to be arrested by the medieval crucifix with the pitilessly 
pathetic inscription: ‘‘ Expandi manus meas ad 
populum non credentem et contradicentem.’’ 

One has to know that the Quartier Montparnasse is 
American, although several thousand Americans live 
there, or that the Gobelins district is Russian, 
although the rue de la Glaciére is oftener called 
Glaciéreskaya than it is by its own name, or that the 
soulless if handsome boulevards near the Parc Monceau 
belong to Spanish American communities, or that the 
parish of Saint-Séverin has mysteriously become Greek, 
which accounts for old Saint-Julien-le-Pauvre, next 
door, being served by a Maronite priest, or that Grenelle 
will soon be more Algerian than French, but you 
cannot walk up the rue des Ecouffes without realizing 
that you are in Jerusalem. Even if its occupants did 
not speak their soft warbling Yiddish, the shops would 
enlighten you as to their nationality. They sell every- 
thing and they do so with an air which means that 
you must buy something, if it is not a shawl in the 
new fashion, let it be a Japanese lantern, or an 
Almanach Hachette, lying on a Talmud. 

The spectacled ill-smelling fellow, half ragman, half 
bookseller, is watching you from the other side of a 
screen, consisting of indescribably incongruous articles 
hanging on three strings across the window, and he 
has no sooner seen you lift with a squeamish finger the 
cover of the old Talmud, than he is on his threshold, 
smiling at you an odd tense smile, and in an instant 
he is at your elbow. His glassy eyes travel wher- 
ever your own do, but immediately fly back to your 
face to see how you react to the snuffers, the broken 
fan, or the Saunderson Method, you happen to have 
lighted on. His head moves from one side to the other, 
but his smile remains the same, so violently persuasive 
that you feel it is threatening. No bouquiniste on the 
quai ever looked at you like that. Often they are seated 
on the other side of the road talking or smoking, and 
it is only when they see you anxiously glancing over 
the long row of boxes to discover the owner of the 
one at which you stand, that they condescend lazily 
to walk over. You may stroll from Notre-Dame to the 
Pont-Royal without being conscious of anybody hoping 
that you will buy anything. But your rue des Ecouffes 
Jew gives you a strong sensation that if you have been 
brought by the Almighty to this street and particular 
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shop, it is for a preordained purpose from which you 
cannot escape with a safe conscience. In a few minutes 
he giues you to the spot with a gentle but irresistible 
gesture, plunges into the bric-d-brac, and reappears 
with a square little book in the unmistakable binding 
of the rue St. Sulpice. It is a New Testament, and the 
moment it is in your hand the smile becomes trium- 
phant, the weak eyes on the other side of the glasses 
cease to rove, to fasten on your lips, and the dew of 
certitude falls all around you. How can you feel this 
and drop the banal little book from your hand without 
something like a sacrilegious breach of confidence. 
unless you make up your mind to buy the snuffers? 

The same thing happens when you stop outside 
Dora’s eating-house to read the queer menu. You 
guess that heringue mit masseline means some form 
of bloater, and guiacte eier some variation on scrambled 
eggs, but while you are wondering whether tschibele 
may not be, through some meandering process, akin 
to ciboule and may not really mean chives, you see 
Madame Dora, all plumpness and seductiveness, smil- 
ing at you from the door steps. Such a whiff of rancid 
oil is wafted out of her skirts that this time you are 
not caught: in a moment you take yourself off, but 
every window and every face you pass seem to say: 
** Buy ! do buy, you dog of a Gentile!” 

Yet the Yiddish Paris colony has not acquired that 
wonderful sparrow-like ease which characterizes it in 
New York. They are not quite at home yet. The boys 
and girls, with beautiful eyes and regrettably emphatic 
noses, you hear in the Métro, do not gibber at you 
impudently as they do in the ‘‘L’’: they still feel 
aliens and the consciousness gives them something 
not unlike distinction. The other day I saw two old 
fellows, incredibly racial and more interesting in their 
rags than anybody I met that day, walking slowly 
along the north side of Notre-Dame : it was impossible 
not to think of their ancestors in Babylon twenty-five 
centuries ago. As long as these poor waifs from the 
East look like that, they will be more touching than 
objectionable, and if, as is occasionally hinted in the 
newspapers, their present shelters are pulled down in 
a year or two, everybody will wish them to have been 
successful enough already to begin their inevitable 
migration Westward. 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor of the SarurDAyY Review the free expres- 
sion in these columns of g att. public 
interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the 
Opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

{ Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 

I Letters om topical subjects, intended for yorie the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


NEMO ME IMPUNE LACESSIT 
To the Editor of the SaturpAyY REVIEW 


SIR,—In the case of a regular reader of the Satur- 
pay Review of some thirty-six years’ standing, who 
happens to reside in a fairly remote region of the 
Empire, you may possibly feel disposed to condone a 
somewhat belated reference to recent issues. I have 
been arrested by the two articles entitled: ‘ The Path 
to Social Peace,’ on February 23, and ‘ The Path to 
Social Peace: Aristocracy,’ by Mr. Austin Hopkinson, 
M.P., on March 1. Except to commend it, to comment 
on Mr. Hopkinson’s article were superfluous, for the 
thesis sustained by him is incontrovertible ; but the first 
article does call for some comment. 

I fancy the writer of the article of February 23 had 
in view the practice preached by the late Mr. Ruskin. 
Ruskin maintains that it is community of taste, not 
similarity in worldly possessions, which constitutes a 
class. But although Ruskin taught that a man 
ought to work faithfully and diligently for the 


work’s sake rather than for the material re- 
wards accruing, he also held that a man liked 
the material rewards and ought to like them— 
water in the morning : wine in the evening. A generous 
man need not be acquisitive; but if he be a man first 
and foremost, he will fight to the death in defence of 
his property before he will supinely surrender it to the 
force majeure of the highwayman or of the ballot-box. 

We need go no further back than the Great War for 
an example of the truth of this. To the true-born 
Briton, whether at home or in the Britains across the 
seas, his most priceless possession is his British 
citizenship : until a generation ago, British citizenship 
was a material as well as a racial and spiritual posses- 
son. It was this conception of British citizenship 
which urged to arms and to the supreme sacrifice the 
youth of all classes throughout the Empire, and re- 
solved all the people of the Empire (conscientious 
objectors, war profiteers and selfish strikers alone ex- 
cepted) into one class. It was this freedom which 
begat, the proverb (a truism up to a generation ago) : 
** Every Englishman’s house is his castle.’’ 

I take exception to the last sentence of the article of 
February 23: ‘‘ So long as the battle is fought for 
temporal ends, there can be no peace without the 
practical annihilation of one side: and it is not hard 
to foretell which side that would be.’’ This conclusion 
might, in the old days, have suited a timid ship-master 
vis-a-vis a pirate on the Spanish Main; but it will not 
suit men, however altruistic they may voluntarily be in 
their daily practice. Has your correspondent forgotten 
Thermopyle; has he forgotten the rise of the Dutch 
Republic; or has he forgotten the Protestant artisans 
of Glasgow who, what time a Reformation mob was 
out to demolish the Cathedral there, came out with 
their weapons and defied the mob to lay violent hands 
on their grand old inheritance? Although they ought 
not to take first place, temporal ends can hardly ever 
be entirely divorced from spiritual ends: a wife is at 
once a spiritual and a temporal possession ; so likewise 
is a cathedral. 

It is not many generations since there were numerous 
individuals in Britain itself, who ‘‘ would as soon hold 
their property by the sword as by a sheepskin.’’ The 
march of civilization, together with the development of 
respect for law, finally eliminated the sword: intra- 
nationally. Constant breach of contract and the 
setting at naught of legal titles to possession will soon 
eliminate the sheepskin; the reign of the sword will 
return; another Justinian will again codify the law for 
the last time; and we shall enter upon another succes- 
sion of Dark Ages. It may come to pass that the new 
Dark Ages will resemble the old ones ; in deriving such 
faint illumination as they may retain or gain, from the 
votaries of Islam: the dead hand of the Church re- 
placed by the strangle-hold of an obscurantist, 
socialistic bureaucracy, resting on the ignorance of the 
people; while some ‘‘ Ruskin College ’’ may provide a 
centre for the cultivation of a bastard scholastic philo- 
sophy in which social subjects ’’ (which neither 
fatigue the mind nor call for any profundity or solid 
attainments) shall hold the stage. 

I am, etc., 
M. CAMERON BLAIR 

Blairbeg, Nigeria 


THE DEGRADATION OF LANGUAGE 
To the Editor of the SatuRrDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—The letter on this subject contributed by your 
correspondent in British Columbia breaches a pes- 
simism that is born of indifference. But the corruption 
of the English language is a subject worth treating in 
a vein of serious concern, and with a desire to help 
its profitable discussion. 

The so-called ‘‘ absurdities ’’ ending in -less and 
-able, of which he speaks, are quite irrelevant to the 
complaint of modern times. They, indeed, have long 
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since been embodied in English prose by authors of 
unquestioned skill in letters, backed by sound scholar- 
ship, from the knowledge that philology can supply no 
sufficient argument against them. The affix -less may 
without impropriety be attached to a verbal noun as in 
ceaseless ’’ and ‘‘ relentless ’’ (which mean ‘‘ with- 
out ceasing,’’ ‘* without relenting ’’) as well as to a 
noun—as in the word “‘ heartless.’’ Many of the words 
in -able are permissible in writing as well as in easy 
speech, though I never quite liked ‘‘ reliable.’’ It 
makes one think of a book that can be rebound, and 
is therefore equivocal—which we writers are careful to 
avoid. 

Doubtless I shall be told by your correspondent that 
this is all a mere ‘‘ question of taste.’’ Decision on 
a matter of this kind is not left to taste. There are 
at the command of scholarship certain tests which 
determine whether a word it is proposed to fabricate 
offends or not offends the laws of the language’s 
structure. 

The degradation of English which we now deplore 
is of much more recent date. Soldiers imported into 
the language a number of false idioms until then un- 
known to its literature or polite speech. Public speak- 
ing—aye, aad writing too—is disfigured by an abuse of 
prepositions, of which abuse ‘‘ up to you,’’ ‘‘ out to 
win,’’ “‘ up against,’’ ‘‘ turn it down,’’ ‘‘ divide up,’’ 
and ‘‘do away with’’ (which last is pre-war) are 
examples. Yet the compound verbs ‘‘ devolve upon ’”’ 
and ‘‘ confront with,’’ which the first and third dis- 
possess, besides being authorized by our literature, are 
cogent as well as elegant—which cannot be said for 
their dispossessors. 

Your correspondent brings ‘‘ educated people, 
Cabinet Ministers, university professors, men of stand- 
ing in literature and scholarship ’’ into one condemna- 
tion as debasers of their mother tongue. The second 
group is really a disqualified example, for a Cabinet 
Minister no longer—as formerly—represents in breed- 
ing and cultivation a distinct class. As for university 
professors, the long habit of unremitted application to 
scholarly subjects is usually well marked in their word- 
ing of speech and lecture. So much, indeed, cannot be 
conceded to the pass-graduate as a rule. Among those 
whose office is to teach are many, it is plain, who are 
not scholars at heart. It is to be remarked that while 
curates are commonly slipshod speakers, young Non- 
conformist ministers exhibit the care and judgment 
of true scholars. So that it is impossible to arrive at 
truth on this—or indeed on any matter—by generalizing 
as your correspondent does. 

What, however, is too true—and it is a painful fact 
—is that the once great middle class has, as a whole, 
abandoned that self-respect of caste which it evinced 
in the last century, and which prevented it from bor- 
rowing from the vocabulary of the profanum vulgus. 
Literature, moulded by the successive hands of the 
great masters of the past, is our peculiar heritage. 
From literature in their blood and marrow our fathers 
with unsleeping care formed our speech in purity— 
and we fling all that aside, preferring to adopt the 
devices of plebeian ignorance ! 

To say of evils that they ‘‘ are neither temporary 
nor curable ’’ is to anticipate the failure of reform by 
seducing the imagination. From time to time those 
who are weak in conviction and earnestness seek to 
stifle every voice for amendment, and not even the 
curse of war is exempt from this pernicious process. 
But instead of generalizing about the disabilities of the 
‘“nation ’’ as regards ‘‘ form in language,’’ it would 
have been well if Mr. Martin had himself set an en- 
couraging example of grammatical care and pointed 
brevity of style. In the last sentence of his letter he 


badly mishandles what scholars term the indirect 
sentence, which he formulates thus : 


... it looks as if people were not going to be able to 
hold their own. 


First, the construction with the subjunctive should 


be effected in alliance with that mood’s tense. If that 
had been done the offence of the double infinitive in 
juxtaposition would have been avoided, as well as the 
modern vice of substituting the verb ‘‘ to go ’’—used 
impersonally in ‘‘ it is going to be a fine day ’’—for 
the simple future. It could then have read as a direct 
sentence : 

To all appearance people will not be able to hold their own. 


I may not further trespass on your space, but in a 
forthcoming article on Byron I purpose expatiating on 
literary values—on which I think there is widespread 
misapprehension. 

I am, etc., 
Linpsay S. GARRETT 

35 Squires Lane, Finchley, N. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—After writing to you last week on this subject 
I came across one of Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s articles in 
the Sunday Times of March 9, which seems to me to 
support my contention that our language is fated to 
become a formless jargon. Mr. O’Connor, telling the 
story about Mr. Joseph Chamberlain shedding tears in 
the House of Commons, says, ‘‘ He rushed up one of 
his hands to his face, and palpably was trying to con- 
ceal his tears.”’ 

Mr. David Belasco—when Mr. O’Connor met him— 
wore a collar which, ‘‘ if it were not actually’”’ a cierical 
collar, ‘‘ was like enough to it as almost to proclaim 
. etc.’”? The use of as between enough ’”’ or 
‘* sufficiently ’’ and a following infinitive is quite 
common in modern English: and even educated 
Englishmen, who might be expected to know some- 
thing about conditional sentences, seem to have quite 
lost sight of the difference, both in time and meaning, 
between ‘“‘ if it was ’’ and ‘“‘ if it were.’’ 

Alexander Jeans, of Liverpool, was, Mr. O’Connor 
says, a typical Scotchman. Figure, face, eyes, cheek- 
bones. ‘* What face could it be except from the 
North? ’’ Mr. Jeans started at the bottom of the 
ladder, and ‘‘ earned his way’’ as a reporter. What 
English could this be except from Mr. O’Connor? 

This is the sort of stuff which professional 
journalists, who have had every chance of learning to 
use their native language, are content to write: news- 
paper editors (some of whom at any rate must know 
good English from bad) publish it as it comes, evidently 
thinking that it is good enough for their readers: the 
public revels in it, and asks for more. What con- 
clusion can one come to except that one might as well 
try to teach a cat to bark as try to induce English- 
speaking people to use—or to ask for—decent 
English? 

I am, etc., 
THEODORE G. MARTIN 

Raft River, B.C. 


PAYMENT OF M.P.’s 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Bravo! I was delighted to read in the third 
paragraph of your issue of April 19, under ‘‘ Travelling 
Expenses,’’ the concluding words: ‘‘ The whole 
principle is wrong and it is the blunt un- 
romantic truth that a man who has not got a sufficient 
income is not a suitable man to make the 
laws of his country.’ 

There never was a truer thing. A man so placed 
cannot resist ‘‘ bribery ’’ in one form or another. 

If you will look up the ‘ Life of Macaulay,’ and I 
hope you will, you will see that it was for this very 
reason that he resigned his seat—(I think it was the 
University of Edinburgh)—because he felt that he 
could not without means conscientiously do his duty. 
Eventually he made money in India and returned to 
Parliament. 

We have become far more thitk skinned and the 
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standard of the House of Commons has altered since 
those days. Things are done—for example, the abandon- 
ment of the Irish loyalists—which in those times we 
should have been utterly ashamed of. But whether 
times have altered or not, the truth of Macaulay’s 
“* conscientious objections ’’ remain just as potent now 
as they did in his day—the objections and high 
principles of the English gentleman. 


Hotel Schweizerhof, Lucerne 


A PLEA FOR GOOD COFFEE 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—I am sorry you gave me a wrong name, in 
inserting my letter on above subject in your issue of 
April 12, as I am known—if not in coffee then in tea— 
by my proper name, George Seton. If I don’t weary 
you, I would add that, in a measure, your corres- 
pondent Berta Ruck is correct as to using enough 
coffee, but if one has good coffee, fresh ground, there 
is no need of extravagance, but the less water added, 
the smaller the amount of the concoction needed to 
flavour well a larger proportion of heated (not boiled) 
milk. As to Mr. Tickel’s suggestion, there is no need 
to use a strainer, as, if a little salt is added, and the 
coffee is left to stand a short time, it can be poured 
off, quite well, without grounds. As to Mr. Barnes’s 
inquiry as to best blends and vendors, that is a ques- 
tion of super-importance only for the connoisseur. Any 
good grocer, who roasts and grinds regularly, will 
offer you a good blend, but probably the best can be 
had from those who sell only tea and coffee, such as 
Twinings in the Strand; the Star Tea Company’s 
(Ridgway) Depots; the Mysore Coffee Company, Rath- 
bone Place; or the French Coffee-Machine Depot, at 
the top of the Quadrant, in Regent Street; but one 
should pay from 2s. 6d. to 4s. for the best and most 
water-buying’ blends. 

Trusting this discussion, originated in your columns, 
may not ‘‘ pass into nothingness,’’ I should only 
venture to conclude by throwing down a gauntlet in 
the water, to the many caterers of London, on the plea, 
applied to them all, or nearly all, ‘‘ J’accuse! ’’ 

I am, etc., 
GEORGE SETON 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—I notice quite a stir is being made in your 
Review, and it is about time some improvement was 
made in the coffee served in our cafés. The reason 
coffee is not served to advantage is because it requires 
a little more trouble to make than tea. The coffee- 
bean sold in England is quite as good as in France or 
the U.S.A. 

I have often heard Americans say that English 
cafés do not know how to make coffee as a rule. But 
the English people who go to the States will make the 
same complaint about the American cafés, that one 
cannot find many cafés there which serve a good cup 
of tea. I have lived in the States and have found that 
the tea served was very poor, in fact so much so that 
my wife used to have tea sent out from England. 

It is not so much coffee, as the way it is made. . I 
have seen most expensive coffee spoilt by the sloppy 
methods in the making, and I feel sure that if more 
care was taken coffee would be appreciated greatly by 
men customers. One thing must be looked after, 
and that is the milk served with the coffee—this must 
be freshly boiled and not allowed to stand very long. 
This is most important, as is also a good percolator. 
Use 10 ozs. to make one gallon, and not 6 ozs. ; and 
be sure you buy the coffee freshly roasted and ground. 

I am, etc., 
T. S. LONGLEY 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


Reviews 


ETON MEMORIES 


Memories and Friends. By Dr. A. C. Benson. 
Murray. 16s. net. 


T was at Eton that Benson knew the subjects of 

these miniature biographies—Henry James, Charles 
Fairfax Murray and Rupert Brooke excepted. To 
Eton in 1880 came Ruskin to lecture to the ‘‘Society.”’ 
Benson, K.S., being President, received him. His 
subject was Amiens and he came without his MS. 
‘* There was never a sign of placid or easy mastery; 
no appearance of enjoyment, even of interest. He was 
even then, I now know, on the brink of another brain 
attack.’’ Thomas Hare, a Chancery barrister and 
Assistant Charity Commissioner, at the age of sixty- 
six married Eleanor Benson, the Archbishop’s sister, 
who at one time had a school at Surbiton. To them 
as an Eton boy Benson paid more than one visit, and 
their home life is pleasantly described, though of no 
great interest. Henry James he first met at a Cam- 
bridge luncheon. ‘‘A small pale man. . . with 
short pointed beard, elegantly dressed in a light grey 
suit with a frock coat.’’ Laura Tennant was of the 
party, and both went with Benson to chapel and tea 
at King’s. Benson lunched with James in town, and 
Mrs. Benson called for him. When they departed, 
James, in black velvet smoking jacket with red frogs 
and a tall hat, took them down to the street. Intimacy 
developed at Addington, Rye, Eton, and the Atheneum, 
where ‘‘ the meal itself was always a curious affair; 
he would get engaged in talk, look with absent-minded 
surprise at his food, take a few mouthfuls and send 
his plate away. His talk was not exactly conversa- 
tion: it was more an impassioned soliloquy, but his 
tone, his gestures, his sympathetic alertness made in- 
stantly and abundantly clear and sparkling what on 
a printed page often became, at least to me, tough and 
coagulated.’’ Of his last illness he told a friend that 
he had said to himself, ‘‘It’s come at last—the distin- 
guished thing.”’ 

These sketches cannot be reviewed as closely as 
their merit deserves. One or two samples must 
suffice, and of those whom the reviewer had the fortune 
to know in the flesh, that of Dr. Warre appeals most 
strongly, as it probably will to Etonians. The fact is, 
said one of his firmest allies and most caustic of critics, 
that ‘‘ Warre’s idea of liberty is that every one should 
have a vote, and that all the votes should be given in 
his favour.’’ And again, ‘‘ Warre tells us that there 
are a thousand and one reasons for building a great 
hall [as a Boer War memorial]. I wish he would 
leave the thousand alone, and tell us plainly what the 
one is.’”’ He had every quality that goes to make up 
what we mean by the word gentléman—strength, 
bravery, courtesy, modesty, stainless honour, perfect 
honesty, entire innocence of mind. He never did a 
mean thing, and only reluctantly a severe thing.’’ All 
this came out in Mr. Fletcher’s ‘ Life,’ but Benson saw 
Warre from a different angle, and every line of the 
twenty-eight pages devoted to his old chief is worth 
reading. 

Stuart Alexander Donaldson, once Assistant-Master 
at Eton, and Benson’s predecessor in the mastership of 
Magdalene, is virgin soil. ‘‘ I have never known so 
crystal clear and so unclouded a nature.’’ Just after 
his ordination he was living with Edward Lyttelton in 
a ‘*chummery,’’ by Barnes Pool, and the latter 
thought the deacon’s moustache too secular. Donaldson 
replied, ‘‘ I think you are right,’’ and in a moment had 
shaved it off, and was almost unrecognizable in morn- 
ing chapel. He ran the Corps and coached the Eight 
in succession to Warre. It was due to him that early 
weekly communions were started, with preparatory 
evening addresses. The “‘ night attack ’’ was the boys’ 
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name for these in war time. His home life was de- 
lightful, and two stories of a certain Miss Browne, 
who lived with his mother, Lady Donaldson, are so 
good that it would not be fair to repeat them here (see 
p- 233). A breakdown at Eton was an inducement to 
Donaldson to sacrifice income and accept Lord Bray- 
prooke’s offer of the mastership of Magdalene, once 
called by a sarcastic Cambridge head ‘‘ the transpon- 
tine refuge of the fallen undergraduate.’’ It was the 
“ right setting,’’ says Benson, for himself and his 
wife. One of his first acts was to induce Benson to 
accept an unpaid Fellowship. The college in ten years 
quadrupled its numbers. The master laid aside 
scholastic discipline, ‘‘ avoiding petty interference and 
fussy regulations,’’ had the men constantly at the 
lodge, went to their rooms when they were ill, and 
supported their sports. His successor, for once again 
Lord Braybrooke spotted a winner, does not tell us 
how Donaldson one year took a promising college boat 
to Henley, coaching them and entertaining them himself 
with a little assistance from a few old Magdalene men. 
But a year as Vice-Chancellor, an office to which he 
was not elected at the first opportunity, finally broke 
him down, and he fell at the altar at an early celebra- 
tion, smitten with paralysis which proved fatal in a 
few days. ‘‘ He had spent himself in the service of 
others. He had chosen and held to the one thing that 
is needful; the one thing that survives and cannot be 
taken away.’’ Other Eton masters who have chapters 
to themselves are J. L. Joynes, the great O.B., Austen 
Leigh, and one who, failing hopelessly as a school- 
master, made himself a power in the Near East, J. D. 
Bourchier. Ainger appears incidentally passim, and it 
is a pity that there is no separate memoir of him. 

The founder of ‘‘ Temple Grove,’’ the first modern 
preparatory school, O. C. Waterfield, is described with 
great insight, and those of his old boys who survive 
will enjoy the notice and excellent photograph. He 
died suddenly at Windsor Station, and for some days 
the body was unidentified. The school is lost in 
suburban bricks and mortar. On the last of the sitters, 
Rupert Brooke, Dr. Benson has put in some of his 
very best touches, every word telling ; but Cecil Spring- 
Rice, and R. J. Smith press him hard, while Howard 
Sturgis is much more than an “‘ also ran.’’ 

It should be added that the book contains some 
twenty excellent photographs, those of Ruskin arm 
in arm with D. G. Rossetti, Warre, Donaldson, Spring- 
Rice, and Henry James, from Sargent’s picture, are 
specially good. 


SOUTHERN BAROQUE ART 


Southern Baroque Art. By Sacheverell Sitwell. 
Grant Richards. 20s. net. 


HEN the relative merits of the diverse styles in 

art come under discussion, the fashion of the 
hour or, what is merely a form of the same thing, the 
element of revolt against fashion, is apt so to bias our 
judgment that we lose sight of the basic principles of 
fine art. For it will be evident upon reflection that the 
excellence of a work of art is dependent for its qualities 
upon the individual creative capacity of the artist and 
that the question of the style adopted is one of 
relatively little moment. The practice of the great 
artists has as a rule been to take the line of least resist- 
ance in this matter, by adopting the style which came 
most readily to hand in their day, thus reserving their 
energies for the more important problems of structure 
and form. A notable example of the case of a great 
artist making use of current material that might seem 
wholly unworthy for his purpose is that of Rubens, 
who achieved masterpieces out of the vulgar Flemish 
allegory of his day. Styles, indeed, are the outcome of 
definite historic process, and while we have apparent 
exceptions in the case of genius like that of Rubens, 
Bernini or Tiepolo, there are sufficient reasons why 
classical epochs are more likely to produce, and do in 


fact produce, a greater body of fine work than is the 
case in periods when the so-called baroque spirit pre- 
vails. Classical is the term which is conveniently used 
for the style in which intellectual and spiritual aspira- 
tions attain their completest expression. The form 
envisaged in the term is one that must needs vary in 
the manifold circumstances of time and race. But 
whether in Greece or Rome, in Egypt, ancient Mexico 
or at the Renaissance, however widely it may differ in 
aspect its underlying principles are the same. It is 
the outcome of a period of high spiritual and intel- 
lectual attainment, and it is inevitable therefore that 
it should be associated with the great majority of the 
noblest products of human genius. The term is here 
of course used in its strictest sense. A purely imitative 
revival, such as that of the neo-classical style at the 
close of the eighteenth century, is, in fact, far nearer 
akin in spirit to the baroque than to the truly classical. 
The nature of the baroque consists largely in the elimi- 
nation of the spiritual and intellectual qualities which 
are the essence of classical art, and in the exploitation 
of the machinery of art for the purpose of a more or 
less meretricious appeal to the senses and to sentiment. 
't is as widely various in its manifestations as classical 
it, but it is generally to be distinguished by the 
\ttempt made to conceal emptiness of form and absence 
£ structure by means of daring scenic display with an 
accompaniment of overloaded ornament. It really takes 
root in societies that are intellectually sterile and among 
whom the nobler arts of life are set aside in favour of 
extravagant and ostentatious display. 

These characteristics of baroque art are displayed in 
vivid colours in the volume before us. The author 
sets out with the somewhat cynical purpose of ‘‘ ex- 
tolling practically the only kind of art that is not yet 
tarnished with a too extravagant admiration.’’ He soon, 
however, becomes so far inebriated with his subject 
that if we do not come to share his intoxication, we 
can at least derive both profit and entertainment from 
his work, in so exuberant a spirit and so engaging a 
style does he carry us along. The volume touches 
upon little-known aspects of baroque art as exhibited 
in the painting, architecture and music in Italy, Spain 
and Mexico of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The great artistic personalities are 
largely omitted from his scheme, partly on the 
ground that they are already well known, but 
principally, no doubt, for the reason that they 
do not fit in with his picture, since their claim 
to greatness may largely be held to depend upon quali- 
ties and influences that are strictly classical in their 
origin. The atmosphere of baroque art is thus evolved 
in a wholly unmitigated form, and Mr. Sitwell does 
full justice to the occasion by producing, what is not 
so much a critical survey as an actual presentation in 
literary form, of the impression intended by the baroque 
artist to be conveyed by his works. With such con- 
scientious fidelity is this accomplished that the study 
may even be said to have a definitely moral value as 
satire in addition to its literary merits which are of no 
common order. 


LORD PALMERSTON 


The Triumph of Lord Palmerston. A Study of 
Public Opinion in England before the Crimean 
War. By B. Kingsley Martin. Allen and 
Unwin. tos. 6d. net. 


N this caustic, scholarly and analytical book Mr. 

Martin criticizes the belief that public opinion is a 
ieliable guide for a political society; and assumes, 
though he does not indicate, that some other guide is 
better. Without such an assumption the historian must 
fall into pessimism; with such an assumption he may 
fall into doubt. On the ground chosen by Mr. Martin 
—that of the origin of the Crimean War—doubt should 
have no place. By changing the historical venue to, 
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say, the American Rebellion, the historian might arrive 
at the opposite conclusion. Disraeli said the Crimean 
War was ‘‘just but unnecessary.’’ That appears a con- 
tradiction in terms. The wise and wily Talleyrand 
laid it down that every measure which was not neces- 
sary was imprudent. We would go so far as to say 
that a war that is not necessary is a folly and a crime. 
On this particular war Mr. Martin quotes Carlyle’s 
opinion noted in his diary : 

Russian war: soldiers marching off, etc. Never such 
enthusiasm among the population. Cold, I, as a very stone 
to all that: seems to me privately I have hardly seen a 
madder business. A lazy, ugly, sensual, dark fanatic 
that Turk, whom we have now had for 400 years. I, for my 
part, would not buy the continuance of him there at the rate 
of sixpence a century. It is the idle population of editors, 
etc., that have done all this in England. One perceives clearly 
the Ministers go forward in it against their will. 


Macaulay was of the same opinion and so was Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis: so too were Cobden and 
Bright, only they had the audacity to say aloud what 
the others only thought. 

We should have supposed that most people now 
agreed with Carlyle and Bright. It requires neither 
vision nor courage. It is an opinion that is no longer 
unpopular but merely respectable ; we should even have 
thought a little obvious. But the contrary view—the 
Palmerstonian view—has recently been put forward by 
Mr. Reddaway in ‘ The Cambridge History of British 
Foreign Policy.” If Mr. Reddaway has been the cause 
of Mr. Martin writing this admirable indictment of the 
Crimean War and its authors, we are grateful to him. 
Mr. Martin tries to get behind that strange something 
which is called public opinion, to those who manu- 
facture it. Incidentally he gives us some amusing 
specimens of the finished article—from Lord Tennyson 
to a certain Captain Harris, who assured a public 
meeting that the Turks were ‘‘ among the most en- 
lightened of European nations, if enlightenment meant 
high moral principle.”’ 

But throughout the book there looms the gallant 
and debonair figure of Lord Palmerston. Lord Palmer- 
ston was the typical Englishman. He was John Bull 
with the Garter—a John Bull with an excellent educa- 
tion and nearly half a century of public life behind him, 
who was determined to be first minister and to go to 
war with Russia. Beside him the other ministers are 
a little nebulous—Lord Clarendon with his diplomacy, 
Lord Aberdeen with his hatred of war, Lord John 
Russell with his Reform Bill. In spite of all Mr. 
Martin’s careful analysis of Cabinet, Press and plat- 
form, the origin of the Crimean War remains some- 
thing mysterious and fatal—a warning to statesmen. 


TIME’S WINGED CHARIOT 
Time Measurement. By L. Bolton. Bell. 6s. net. 


R. BOLTON, of the Patent Office, has done a 

useful piece of work in drawing up this clear and 
interesting account of ‘‘ the rudiments of time measure- 
ment ’’ for those who have no previous knowledge of 
the subject. It is the more affable of him to do so be- 
cause, as a disciple and interpreter of Einstein, he is 
only too well aware that time is not all we thought it. 
But on this occasion he has no dealings with the meta- 
physics of relativity. The first thing to remember 
about the measurement of time is that it cannot be 
compared, like length or capacity, with a fixed standard. 
‘*A standard of time is a time interval which is a 
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transient thing, and once elapsed it can never be re. 
called.’” The only way to measure time is to compare 
it with a sequence of events which, so far as we know 
is always similarly and equably repeated. The rota- 
tion of the earth on its axis, and the revolution of the 
earth in its orbit round the sun or of the moon in jts 
orbit round the earth, afford such a natural sequence 
of events, and from time immemorial they have been 
utilized to measure the day, the year and the month. 
Probably the rotation of the earth is as near to being 
regular as any natural motion that we can use. 
‘** According to Professor Eddington the day is 
lengthening by about one thousandth part of a second 
per century, or one minute in 6,000,000 years.’’ This 
is near enough to exactness for all practical purposes. 
Mr. Bolton gives a lucid account of the five ‘‘ years ” 
and three ‘‘ days’’ known to astronomers, and ex- 
plains how the year and day used in ordinary civil 
reckoning are calculated. He then goes on to clocks 
and watches, which are artificial means for producing 
a sequence of events that should ideally always take 
the same time. It is a far cry from the dripping water 
or burning candles of the ancient world to such an 
accurate piece of mechanism as a modern ship’s 
chronometer, or the astronomical clocks which are ex- 
pected to keep the same rate within one thirtieth of a 
second per day. It is probably about a thousand years 
since the first wheel-driven clock was invented. The 
Wells clock, which is not later than 1393, is still 
going, in the South Kensington Museum—a credit to 
its single-minded maker. We are glad to know that 
Big Ben is ‘‘ an astonishingly good ’’ timekeeper, and 
seldom as much as a second out. 


A CONSUL’S CAREER 
A Consul in the East. By A. C. Wratislaw. 
Blackwood. 15s. net. 


HIS interesting book, which is well-illustrated and 

otherwise handsomely produced, gives a lively and 
often amusing account of Mr. Wratislaw’s own 
career in the Consular Service, from his appointment 
in 1883 as Student Interpreter at Constantinople to his 
relinquishment in 1920 of his post as Consul-General 
at Beirut. During that period of nearly forty years, 
in the course of which he passed from the foot to the 
top of the Consular ladder, Mr. Wratislaw worked 
entirely in the Near or the Middle East, his activities 
ranging from Salonica and Philippopolis on the west to 
Basra and Tabriz on the east. He thus had abundant 
opportunities for studying at first hand what used to 
be known as the Eastern Question, and he has lived to 
see how very differently that question has developed 
from what had been generally expected in his younger 
days, especially as regards Turkey itself. His nar- 
rative supplies a good deal of intimate information, 
which is not only of value to the historian, but is 
usually conveyed in so racy a way as to be likely to 
attract the ordinary reader. Of special importance is 
his description of the siege of Tabriz in 1908-9 and of 
Crete in the years that immediately preceded its cession 
to Greece. But the thing that strikes us most of all 
about Mr. Wratislaw’s book is that it presents a very 
complete picture of the life of a British Consul—his 
functions, worries, pleasures, successes, failures. The 
public know exceedingly little of the Consular Service 
and the good work it does, often in the midst of serious 
difficulties ; but here is a book that is enlightening—as 
well as entertaining—on this subject. 
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Company Meeting 
PULLMAN CAR COMPANY 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE SERVICES. 


PRESIDING at the Ordinary General Meeting of the Pullman 
Car Co., Ltd., held on Tuesday last, Sir Davison Dalziel, Bart., 
Chairman and Managing Director, in moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts, stated that the Harrogate-Pullman— 
as this train was known—had given the fullest satisfaction to 
the very large number of passengers who patronised it. It had 
been their ambition to make their service in every respect 
one of the most attractive means of tran in this country, 
and he thought he was justified in saying that their efforts in 
this direction had been crowned with complete success. It 
would gratify them to know that it had been decided to extend 
its activities as from June 2 next to Bradford. 

Apart from that, he had satisfaction in announcing further 
developments of the company’s services. It had been decided 
by the London and North Eastern Railway Company, as from 
the 2nd June next, to run a new entire Pullman Limited train 
on exactly similar lines to the Leeds-Harrogate-Newcastle train 
between Sheffield, Nottingham and London. 

He did not believe that in these difficult times it was wise to 
give way to too much optimism. At the same time he thought 
he was justified in forming a very hopeful opinion of the com- 
pany’s Operations. They were out to help the development of 
railway traffic, afgl their co-operation was gradually proving 
itself to be of growing value to the railway companies. He 
was therefore very hopeful that before long he would be in a 
position to announce to them that several of the negotiations 
he was now carrying on for the further development of their 
services had been brought to a satisfactory conclusion, and that 
further important complete Pullman trains would be running to 
various parts of the country. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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New Fiction 


By GERALD GOULD 


Miss Linn. By Douglas Goldring. Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. net. 

Woodsmoke. By F. Brett Young. Collins. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Wandering Stars. By Clemence Dane. Heine- 
mann. 6s. net. ; 


Merry Go Round. By F. W. Thomas. Putnam. 
2s. 6d. net. 


T is one of those coincidences which lead some 

people to believe in something or other that, having 
last week deplored the failure of the ghost-story, I 
should have come immediately upon no fewer than three 
books in which the element of the uncanny is intro- 
duced with an effect of novelty, and that one of the 
three should, as a ghost-story, ‘‘ come off.’’ Let me 
deal first with ‘ Miss Linn,’ which can be dismissed 
briefly—unless indeed one is prepared to make it the 
text, as one might well do, for a fresh discussion of 
the old question: ‘* What are the legitimate subjects 
of art? ’’ My own view is that all subjects are legiti- 
mate. One can judge only by results. And the result 
in this case seems to me unworthy of Mr. Goldring’s 
gifts, for it is not very interesting. An extremely odd 
woman with an extremely strong character obtains 
over a young and timid girl an extraordinary ascend- 
ancy, so that when the girl grows up and marries— 
marries, indeed, twice over—the ascendancy still pre- 
vails. I cannot decide what it consists of, however : 
it is a combination of violent physical bullying and the 
sort of queer influence which may be considered 
** supernatural ’’ or ‘‘ pathological,’’ or both, accord- 
ing to taste. And I cannot help thinking that the 
latter influence would have been much more impressive 
in the telling if it had not been dragged to earth by 
the former. Any large person who has a free hand 
to knock a small person about can obviously gain 
ascendancy of a kind, but it is scarcely of a kind that 
will survive separation and the years: it is clear that 
Mr. Goldring has in mind something much more subtle, 
insidious, eerie and exciting than that. But what? I 
simply cannot tell. The publishers state firmly that 
“‘ the influence which she (Miss Linn) exercises over 
her pupil Sally Taylor, is based on her occult power, 
though this power is never melodramatically dis- 
played.’’ I can only suggest it is a poor occultism 
that has to supplement itself with fisticuffs—or, 
perhaps I should say, express itself by them. 

Mr. Brett Young’s book is far better, but it too is 
hindered rather than helped by the supernatural. 
‘ Wood-Smoke’ has an interesting plot, though an old 
one. The wife is loyal to the husband, whom she does 
not love: the man in love with the wife is loyal to his 
own standards of conduct: and circumstances combine 
first to assail these loyalties and then to give true love 
a smooth way out. But the characters and the situa- 
tions are so well conceived that the familiarity of the 
central idea is no matter. The husband is subject to 
pathological fits of anger, during which he is uncon- 
trollable, irresponsible, and homicidal : this is the result 
of the savage bullying to which he was subjected in 
childhood by his father : in his sane intervals, he suffers 
acutely from shame, self-disgust, and terror: conse- 
quently he drinks. He is planning an expedition, 
alone with his wife, into the wilds of Africa, as a 
refuge from his disease and possibly a cure for it: 
at the same time he is haunted by the fear that he may, 
in one of his fits of madness, lay violent hands on his 
wife, whom he adores. They get the tertium quid, who 
knows his Africa, to come with them, for reasons 
which suggest themselves as obvious and which yet are 
wrapped up and confused by innumerable delicate half- 
admitted hopes and dubieties. And the journey itself, 


with its wildness, loneliness, danger, hunger and 
thirst, gives Mr. Brett Young scope for the exercise 
of his special descriptive talents. Here is the materiaj 
of a good book, and, if the beginning and end were 
left out, a good book it would be. But Mr. Brett 
Young has insisted upon a ghost, whose purpose, and 
indeed whose very nature, must remain obscure until 
the end, but whose existence puts him under the neces. 
sity of anticipating his epilogue in his prologue and 
presenting the story as if it were gathered from one 
of the characters in it. I suppose it is the example of 
Mr. Conrad which has made such devices so popular, 
In Mr. Conrad himself they must be forgiven, they 
must even be welcomed, as obscurity is in Meredith or 
repetition in Matthew Arnold, because they are the 
forms in which his genius naturally and inevitably ex. 
presses itself; and, while we read, we are convinced, 
But the disciples are apt to use the master’s weapons 
clumsily. We are willing—we are obliged—to grant 
the novelist the convention of an impossible omnis- 
cience; for, if he is not omniscient, he cannot tell his 
story at all. He must know those secret moments 
and emotions which no outsider can in fact know, 
because he is the creator; but when the story is sup- 
posed to be gathered from one of the characters it 
contains, that convention is violated at every turn, 
People do not understand either themselves or one 
another as their creator understands them; and, when 
it is pretended that they do, nothing resuits but un- 
reality. It is not, either, as if Mr. Brett Young lacked 
the power to suggest mystery straightforwardly—as 
thus, simply and admirably : 
*“*The thing that impresses me,” he said . . . “is 
that Zahn should have been his natives within 

a couple of miles of us, and us none the wiser. That’s Africa 

all over: the danger and the fascination of it! We're like 

characters in a classical play with a packed audience that 
knows the plot looking at us, following all our actions and 
our words. You know what I mean? It’s uncanny. You get 

a feeling that they’re in a position to laugh at everything we 

do and say, because we’re ignorant and they know exactly 

what’s going to happen.’’ 

Miss Dane’s method seems even more odd, wilful 
and far-fetched. Her book consists of two stories 
and the first reappears in the second as the plot of a 
play written by one of the characters in that second! 
Talk of misplaced ingenuity! And the pity of it is 
that the first story, whose first-hand quality is thus 
gratuitously destroyed for us, is beautiful, whereas 
the second is artificial, unconvincing, incoherent, in- 
conclusive, strained, affected and pretentious. How 
inybody who could write ‘The Lover’ could bring or 
allow herself to write ‘ Wandering Stars ’ is a mystery 
beyond probing. ‘ The Lover ’ deals with the loss and 
recapture of love in married life ; it uses an entirely new 
and most realistic kind of ghost; and the ghost is not 
just apparatus but the core of the plot. This little tale 
of less than a hundred pages is, in its way, not far 
short of perfect. As for ‘ Wandering Stars ’—but I 
have said enough about that. 

I begin to suspect that we may have to allot Mr. F. 
W. Thomas (not, of course, until he has been dead 
for some fifty years : the decencies must be preserved !) 
a place among the immortals, along with Artemus 
Ward and O. Henry and Mr. Barry Pain. Mean- 
while, let us be grateful that both Mr. Barry Pain and 
Mr. F. W. Thomas are so very much alive, for our 
weekly life would be a different thing without them. 
They both have the apparently inexhaustible absurdity 
of genius. This new little book of Mr. Thomas’s con- 
tains hundreds (and when I say hundreds, I mean 
hundreds) of jokes that I should like to quote. I don’t 
guarantee that all of them would, in isolation, seem 
first-class jokes; but, considering the quantity, the 
quality is amazing. Perhaps this is because they are 
often not set, formal jokes at all, but the spontaneous 
up-bubblings of a wholesomely, gloriously absurd 
mind. Mr. Thomas sees the world “‘ struck comical,” 
as the nursemaids used to say. Long may he wave, 
and go round merrily? 


. 
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Round the Library Table 


A MISCELLANY 


printed in Holland, and entitled ‘ The Dutch 
Library,’ published in London by Gyldendal at 
s. 6d. each. They are translations of Middle Dutch 
plays which were probably written in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, a little later than ‘ Everyman.’ They are well 
produced, with a title-page in red and black. The 
translations are made by Protessor Geyl, of London 
University, and Professor H. M. Ayres, of Columbia, 
and two of them have an introduction by the eminent 
Dutch scholar, Professor Barnouw. ‘ Lancelot of Den- 
mark,’ the first of them, is the story of a youth who 
loves a girl of lower degree, and who falls in with the 
plan of his mother to seduce and shame her, finding 
when she has fled that he cannot live without her. The 
only thing French about it, for a French lost original 
has been suggested, is the delicate allegory by which 
she tells her story to the knight who married her and 
rebuked the lover who had cast her off. I can heartily 
endorse the late W. P. Ker’s opinion of the way in 
which Dr. Geyl has done his work. 
* * 


‘Esmoreit,’ the second volume, is more certainly 
French in its inspiration and treatment. It is founded 
on well-known motifs; the falsely accused wife, the 
child sold into slavery by the wicked relative, and the 
prophecy of ‘ The Man born to be King.’ I should think 
that the play is probably founded on a much longer 
and earlier poem, though not so early as Maerlant or 
any of his following. The probable sources are dis- 
cussed at length by Dr. Barnouw, with a slight 
elaboration of the obvious. The translation is neat and 
good. ‘ Mary of Nimmegen ’ is a sort of miracle play 
on the theme of a girl, refused shelter by her aunt, who 
sells herself to the devil and is converted after seven 
years by listening to a miracle play. The introduction 
gives its history, and sets forth some analogies, but 
the whole story is made up of late medieval common- 
places, and its value is to be found in the side lights 
it throws on Flemish life in the early years of the six- 
teenth century. It is interesting to remember that this 
story was being sold as an English chap book in Ant- 
werp at the time when Tindal was translating his New 
Testament in hiding there. 

* * * 


I wonder how many persons outside the pro- 
fession of surgery have ever heard of Ambroise 
Paré, let alone read any of his writings. Yet I 
can heartily recommend anyone who wants to realize 
the conditions of life in France in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, more especially in war time, to read a little book 
which has just been issued by D. W. Singer, ‘Selections 
from the Works of Ambroise Paré ’ (Bale and Daniels- 
son, 12S. 6d. net) in a new series of Medical Classics. 
Mrs. Singer’s biography and explanatory notes provide 
just what an unprofessional reader requires for the 
understanding of the book. Paré, though not a great 
inventor in surgery, was better still—a great surgeon 
always on the look-out for some way of improving the 
methods of the day, a pioneer in reducing other 
people’s ideas into normal practice. He did away 
with the barbarous custom of pouring boiling oil into 
gunshot wounds, because gunpowder was thought to 
be poisonous, and he re-introduced the method of tying- 
up blood vessels in amputations instead of searing 
them with red hot irons. He lived through the St. 
Bartholomew massacre, though he was suspected of 
being a Huguenot, was attached to the Court of four 
kings of France, and was rewarded for one of his 
cures of a wounded and abandoned soldier by a volun- 
tary subscription from every private in the army. 

~ * * 


The source of most of the scandalous stories about 
the private life of Louis XV, Le bien aimé, is usually 


I FIND on my table three volumes of a new venture 


said to be Mouffle d’Angerville’s ‘ The Private Life of 
Louis XV,’ of which a volume of extracts has just been 
translated (The Bodley Head, 16s. net). The original 
was printed in London in 1781, or at any rate bears the 
London imprint, and from this M. Albert Meyrac com- 
piled the story here printed, and annotated it with a 
large number of contemporary documents. We know 
very little about the author, who was an avocat and 
pamphleteer and died under the Terror. Some of the 
worst charges against Louis XV are suppressed by 
M. Meyrac, who attempts to minimize the legend of 
the Parc aux Cerfs. There is, however, plenty of 
contemporary evidence of its existence, and of the fear 
it caused in humble households. The translation by 
Mr. H. S. Mingard is adequate, and the volume is 
well illustrated and printed. The only thing in the 
book of any historical value is a quite new account of 
the battle of Fontenoy. 


* * * 


A little book which has just been issued, ‘ Ancient 
Indian Fables and Stories,’ selected and translated 
from the Panchatantra, by Mr. Stanley Rice (Murray, 
38. 6d. net), brings before the English public for the 
first time what is perhaps the oldest big collection of 
animal stories and fables in the world. The frame of 
the book is that of a certain Vishnu Sarma who tells 
the stories to the three sons of a king in order to 
improve their conduct. Some of the tales are found in 
Esop, but whether the author of the Panchat- 
antra took them from A®sop, or AZsop from 
him is an open question. It has been widely 
translated; in Arabic it became the well-known 
‘ Kalila and Dimnah,’ it got into Byzantine Greek, 
into Hebrew and into medieval Latin and so to 
Boccaccio and La Fontaine. The real heroes of the 
piece are two jackals, ministers to king lion. I have 
passed some pleasant hours in comparing these stories 
in this early form with their later derivatives, and, 
experto crede, children love them. 


* * 7 


When I was a boy Bible reading in the family and 
at school was a daily exercise, one for which I have 
often been thankful. One of the minor results was a 
vague leaning towards the Sadducees as against the 
Pharisees, who were always getting denounced in the 
Gospels as hypocrites and worse. In consequence, when 
I saw on the cover of ‘ Judaism and the Beginnings of 
Christianity ’ (Routledge, 5s. net) that one of its sub- 
jects was the significance of Pharisaism, I read it with 
some interest. I can recommend this book—it is really 
a course of five lectures—as a very good presentation, 
from the Jewish side mainly, of the circumstances in 
which the Christian faith took its origin. To return 
to the Pharisees, it seems that it was to them that 
Judaism owes its continued existence after the destruc- 
tion of the Temple and the dispersal of their race: it 
supplied a common standard of life and conduct. Dr. 
Thackeray’s lecture on ‘ Josephus’ and Dr. Burkitt’s 
on ‘ Apocalypses ’ are both masterly expositions of the 
results of recent scholarship. 


* * * 


I have received from the Victoria and Albert 
Museum the new edition of the ‘ Catalogue of 
Tapestries ’ (post free, 4s.) which is illustrated by 
thirty-six plates. The Introductions to the various sec- 
tions and the notes on the exhibits give a large amount 
of information on the subject. There is no more 
effective wall-decoration than a tapestry, and hardly 
any more expensive, or more lasting. 


LIBRARIAN 
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Acrostics 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Saturpay Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES. 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the following list : 


Allen and Unwin Harrap Murray 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Nash & Grayson 
Basi] Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 
Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton 
ne tledge 

Chapman & Hall Hurst & Blackett n Low 
Collins Selwyn Blount 
Dent jarrold S.P.C.K. 
Fisher Unwin jacmillan Stanley Paul 
Foulis Melrose The Bodley Head 
Grant Richards Methuen Ward, Lock 

ldendal Mills & Boon Werner Laurie 


2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed, 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,” and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Ravisw, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 
qualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 113. 
Ir THIS ACROSTIC, FRIENDS, YOU SOLVE ARIGHT, 
Taree FAMOUS EASTERN PORTS WILL COMB IN SIGHT, 
Were all men lambs, small need there were of it. 
O, in thy name what follies we commit ! 
A model, this, to shape our conduct by. 
Reverse a county somewhat flat and dry. 
The symbol it denotes this word must end. 
Obscure you call that? Then ‘tis this, my friend. 
An ancient Celtic minister curtail. 
Here may our ships seek shelter from the gale. 
Behead an old-time athlete famed for strength. 
A piece of metal less in breadth than length. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 111. 
Two Cites THESE OF THE ; 
TWELVE LETTERS SPELL THEM BOTH, SO HERE THEY’RE MATES. 
In excellence I’m first, but leave me out. 
Upraised full oft by joyful souls devout. 
From coasts like this the storm-tossed sailor flees. 
A fruit from China often spelt with e’s. 
Heaven’s scorpion-lash to whip a sinful world? 
Prone on the threshold see their idol hurled! 
Take half a pest which else the plague might spread. 
Preserved long ages in its rocky bed. 
Simplest of robes, by pampas-dwellers worn. 
10. The skies I watched from dewy eve till morn. 
ll. Sacred? Perhaps, but off must come its tail! 
12. My many optics, what did they avail? 


Solution of Acrostic No, 111. 


P r Ime 1 Also spelt leechee. 
H ym N 2 Called ‘** the Scourge of God.”’ 
I ron-boun D 3 I Sam. v. 4, 5. 
L ich I! 4 The plague is now known to be spread 
A ttil A? by fleas. 
D ago NS 5 A fossil fruit. 

fiE Aé ® One species is called the Sacred Ibis. 
L ithocar P5 7 See Ovid’s Metamorphoses,” I. xii, 
P onch O xiii., and Pope, “‘ The Dunciad,”’ IV. 637: 
H ersche L As Argus’ eyes, by Hermes’ wand 
I b opprest, 
A rgu Ss’ Closed one by one to everlasting rest . . . 


Acrostic No, 111.—The name of the prize-winner will be 
published next week, with further list of solvers. 

Correct solutions have been received from J. Chambers, Glamis, 
K. Jones, Martha, Dolmar, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Varach, 
L. Wallis, Mrs. Walters, R. H. Keate, Met, and A. M. W. 
Maxwell. 

Ong Licut Wronc.—Mrs, Forbes, C. A. S., H. M. Vaughan, 
Jokertoo, Iris, Oakapple, E. A. N., Twyford, G. H. Villiers, 
Beehive, Gaunt, and Hanworth. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Maud Crowther, Materfamilias, Rho 
Kappa, Nora H. Boothroyd, R. J. M. W., Vixen, Sanda, Rev. 
A. R. A. Watson, Olga, Gunton, Gladys N. K. Beck, Carrie, 
and The Pelhams. 

For Light 3 Icebound is accepted, 

Acrostic No. 110.—The winner is Mrs. E. Jacobson, 7 Onslow 
Crescent, S.W.7, who has selected as her prize ‘ The Farington 
Diary, Vol. III,’ published by Hutchinson and reviewed in our 
columns on April 12. Fifteen other competitors chose this book, 
thirty-nine named ‘ General Botha,’ thirty-five ‘ Letters of Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie,’ twenty-two ‘ History of the Great War,’ 
etc., etc. i 


Correct solutions were also received from Albert E. K. 
Carlton, Lenno, Mrs. McCalman, L. M. Maxwell, Miss Kelly, 
G. T., John Lennie, Martha, Jeff, F. Beaumont-Edmonds, 
Alder, Gunton, Hanworth, G. R. Champernowne, C. J. Warden, 
J. Doman Turner, K. Jones, N. O. Sellam, Sisyphus, A. M. w’ 
Maxwell, East Sheen, Rev. E. P. Gatty, Louisa Day, C. Court. 
ney, Rev. J. A. Easten, Kirkton, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Nora 
H. Boothroyd, F. I. Morcom, Miss R. B. Richards, Iago, F. 4 
Petty, Mrs. McConnell, Hiccough, Doric, Rev. A. R. Watson, 
Hetrians, Gordon C. Touche, Mrs. J. Butler, Baitho, Varach 
Mungo, R. Tullis, junr., Mrs. Forbes, Lionel Cresswell, Arma. 
dale, Oakapple, A. S. Mitchell, Maud Crowther, F. M. Petty, 
M. Haydon, B. Brewster, L. Wallis, Brum, J. Chambers, Lady 
Duke, Haxboo, William Birkenruth, D. L. Haldane Porter 
Tot, Miss B. Westhorpe, St. Ives, Old Mancunian, Madge. 
Peter, Twyford, Shorne Hill, Mrs. J. Gardiner Whitfield, 
C. E. P., Monks Hill, Cheyne, R. H. Forster, Boskerris, Zyk, 
E. B. Blake-Reed, Trike, Gay, M. Overton, Still Waters, 
Merton, P. P. Laidlaw, Hon. R. G. Talbot, C.B.E. 

Ong Licut Wronc: C. H. Burton, Mrs. H. A. de C. Pereira, 
Mrs. E. B. Brooke, Marmot, Orphie, Eureka, C. A. S., Rey, 
W. H. Fearis, Glamis, Lady Mottram, M. Kingsford, E. Barrett, 
Norah Gahan, T. M. Fagan, Carricklee, Rho Kappa, Quis, and 
Helen Dehn, A. B. Miller, A. de V. Blathwayt, Vixen, Halkin, 
Carrie, M. A. S. McFarlane, M. Story, Sanda, 3V, Tomside, 
Beehive, Gaunt, R. H. Keate, E. Edwards, E. P. Kingdon. 

Two Licuts Wronc: R. Ransom, Francis J. Forty, H. M. 
Vaughan, H. G. Gray, Stucco, Mrs. F. Y. Walters, Miss Lavinia 
Smith, S. J. D., D. L., Gladys P. Lamont, Mrs. Culley, Bor- 
dyke, F. S. Lea, C. E. C., and M. Hogarth. 

Acrostic No, 109.—One Light wrong: Macgrotty, Chas. F, 
Edson. 

Oaxapp.e.—!I prefer to call the two middle letters the “‘ heart.” 
The whole word beheaded and curtailed could more appropriately 
be called the “‘ trunk.’’ 

J. Cuampers.—Your Woodspite is much more than “bordered” 
with green. Watercourse means a stream, river, or brook. 
Even dried-up streams are likely to have trees or shrubs on their 
banks. 

S. J. D. anp Merton.—See reply to J. Chambers above. 

Strucco.—Under heading of ‘‘ Reviews or Round the 
Library Table.” . 

Litaura.—Teasel is a perfectly correct spelling, and as the 
word “ease ’’ is contained in it, it may jocosely be called 
easeful.”” 

Tue Perwams.—Delighted to learn that our Acrostics have had 
a beneficial effect on a lady’s health! Wish you a pleasant 
holiday. 


WESTMINSTER 
BANK LIMITED 


To assist customers, exhibitors 
and visitors the Bank has made 
arrangements for the opening 
of a Branch Office at the Main 
Entrance of the Australia 
Pavilion of the British 
EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


Head Office 
41 LOTHBURY, LONDON 
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Stock Market Letter 


Throgmorton Street, May-Day 

Te Stock Exchange is certainly pleased with the 

Labour Party’s first Budget. Prices went ahead 

sharply at the outset on the day following the 
Chancellor’s speech, though towards the end of the 
session they eased off a little. Cynics laughingly said 
that this reaction was due to the Stock Exchange dis- 
appointment with the Labour Party for having 
produced such a good Budget! Abolition of the 
Corporation Profits Tax and absence of any further 
addition to Super-tax and Death Duties were the two 
mainsprings upon which Stock Exchange cheerfulness 
swung. Moreover, shares in any companies that are 
likely to be affected by the reduction of the duty on 
sugar and tea were promptly advanced. Stores and 
hotel shares came into further favour, and brewery 
stocks show gains on the week because of the reduc- 
tion in the sugar tax. It is a long time since a short 
week has produced such a long list of rises in Stock 
Exchange quotations. There are few sections, apart 
from the market in motor-car issues, that have not 
benefited by the Budget. 


INSURANCE PROGRESS 

Insurance shares advance steadily in price, and the 
list shows rises with almost monotonous regularity 
week by week. Many of the best companies are pay- 
ing increased dividends this year. The London and 
Lancashire Insurance Company’s report makes an 
admirable example of the strength of the institution, 
and the total premiums for 1923 came to £5,769,875, 
an increase of £270,000 over those of 1922. The 
directors announce their intention of increasing the 
interim dividend next November by 1s. per share. The 
Phoenix Assurance Company is another, the figures in 
which show remarkable strength. The funds of the 
company, for instance, on December 31 last were no 
less than 30% million pounds sterling, and dividends 
amounting to 12s. per share were agreed upon at the 
meeting on Wednesday this week. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 

This month should produce interesting developments 
in connection with the London electricity supply 
industry. As everyone knows, negotiations have been 
proceeding for some time past between the various 
bodies concerned in the work of producing a Bill, or 
Bills, which would command the assent of Parliament 
to the principle of the companies’ tenure of life being 
extended for forty years from 1931. The companies, 
for their part, will no doubt agree to the adoption of 
a sliding scale, and energies are bent upon the manner 
in which there can best be served the interests of 
shareholders and the public. The London companies 
enjoyed ‘‘ banner ’’ years in 1922 and 1923. Most of 
the undertakings have now split their shares into the 
popular denomination of £1 each, and this has served 
to widen the market, in that it enables the public to 
take a more substantial interest in the one industry 
that, for over two years, has flourished amazingly, 
thanks in the main to sagacious and far-sighted 
management. 


SOUND SHARES 

Electricity supply shares which can be obtained in 
the market to-day are set out in a list sent me by a 
prominent firm of Stock Exchange dealers, and from 
their catalogue I take these examples : 


Price. 
Share. Previous Yield. 
° last year. 
%. s. d. 
Brompton and Kensingto’ 37/6 7 tax free 
Chelsea Electric 38/6 4 
City of London ... 46/- 


County of London ove —— 
Kensington and Knightsbridge 14 10} 
London Electric ... 
Metropolitan Electric ... +. 10 36/- 
St. James’s 134 7 

Most of the companies have built up substantial 
reserves against any possible contingencies, a fact 
which deserves to be kept constantly in mind by those 
who are watching the course of present-day develop- 
ments. Janus 
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ROLLS ~- ROYCE 
the best Car in the World 


= 


appreciation 
of 


ROLLS 
ROYCE 


Service 


An Owner's |" is refreshing to find a firm 
of manufacturers taking an 
interest in one of their products 
after same has been delivered 
and paid for ~ too often the 
contrary is the case. 


ROLLS ROYCE LIMITED, 14CONDUIT St LONDON? 


Reference N® 1024 
The Original Letter may be seen on application 
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MOTORS AND MANNERS 


By H. THornton RUTTER 


ITH the progress of man’s inventions, it 

W becomes almost necessary to amend ancient 

adages to suit the times we live in. Thus after 
twenty-five years of the mechanically-propelled vehicle 
on our roads, ‘‘ Manners maketh the motorist,’’ is 
perhaps more acceptable than in its original form. For 
this is the season of the year when all the world buys 
motor cars if their financial status will allow. And 
rightly so, for neither the terrors of taxation, nor the 
prospect of legislation is going to hinder the individual 
asserting his or her rights to enjoy the pleasures of 
the countryside in Springtime. England, Scotland, and 
Wales may be traversed by travellers in a railway 
train, yet little do they see of the actual beauties of hill 
and dale, compared with the close contact with 
Nature’s beauties by a journey by road. Hence the 
rush to buy motor vehicles, not only for their general 
convenience as a means of transport, but for the addi. 
tional pleasures they bring in their use. Time was 
when the possession of a power-driven carriage brought 
unpleasant comments from our neighbours. Their 
manners now have changed, however, to one of envy 
if they are not themselves car owners, and it is also 
visible to road users that the manaers of motorists 
have also undergone some modification. Even the prv 
gress of the machine has its effect in this direction, as 
only quite recently a Bench of Magistrates announced 
through their chairman to a motoring defendant, ‘‘that 
the justices had had regard to the control which the 
defendant had over his car (it had four-wheel brakes) 
and they would not endorse his licence.’’ 

Without wishing to delve too deeply into the past it 
is probable that had the early and pioneer motorists 
paid a little more attention to their road manners at 
that period, the general public would have felt more 
kindly disposed towards them. To-day, however, the 
true motorist is full of acts of courtesy to his fellow 
road-users. There are, of course, black sheep in every 
fold, although here again the proverb has been trans- 
lated into another farmyard term as applied to this 
type of motorist. Still the courteous driver is more the 
rule than the exception, as anyone who has driven 
cars in London could note by the manners of the motor- 
omnibus drivers. They constantly pull up to give way 
to the lighter motor carriage and seldom, if ever, ‘‘ cut 
in ’’ to the hazard of the other traffic. The result is 
that accidents and collisions are few in the crowded 
thoroughfares, and such crashes as may occur are 
more frequent on open roads. 

It is an axiom of the careful motorist never to drive 
faster than he can pull up or stop the car in the space 
of the empty road in front of him. Without wishing 
in any way to cast reflections on drivers generally, 
yet it would be well if this axiom were remembered 
oftener by some. With the improvement in the rapid 
acceleration of the modern motor-carriage engine, the 
traffic generally has increased its normal speed to that 
of some few years ago. But with this power of in- 
creased speed has also come greatly increased stopping 
power, so that to-day it is safer to travel at thirty miles 
an hour in a motor car than it was at twenty miles an 
hour formerly. It is well to remember this facility 
for stopping the vehicle when criticizing the speed of 
a passing car. With modern well-made brakes a heavy 
car can be stopped in a few yards when travelling at 
quite a high speed. Not that this power: should lead 
the driver to run risks on that account, as this is a lapse 
of good manners towards other road users. ‘* With 
man,’’ wrote Pliny, ‘‘ most of his misfortunes are 
occasioned by man,’’ and want of road manners has 
produced trouble in the past. There is, however, the 
other side of the shield, for man has given his fellows 
as much pleasure as pain. The motor has certainly 
largely contributed to the delights of the human race, 
even if at times it has been a cause of certain ills. 


These latter, however, are growing less and less as the 
number of mechanically-propelled vehicles increases on 
our highways. Furthermore, motoring is now avail- 
able to everybody at small expense. Cars can be 
purchased for quite moderate sums and their cost of - 
running and maintenance is slight when compared 
with the advantages they bring to the owners, 


In regard to cost, motorists have realized that cars, 
like horses, require humouring. The owner, who sets 
out not only to drive, but to drive skilfully, always 
runs his motor more economically than those who 
handle it roughly. Some drivers are heavy footed—the 
motoring equivalent to heavy handed. These let the 
clutch in with a bang and jamb on the brake with ful] 
force. Also their lack of delicacy of touch often leads 
them to depress the accelerator pedal too suddenly, 
with the result there is a jerk and a jar to the pas- 
sengers when the vehicle starts. Patience, practice 
and perseverance overcome these defects in the manner 
of driving, provided the aspirant is determined to 
become as polished in the handling of the vehicle as he 
is in his speech. He then, indeed, becomes the 
master of his car, thus greatly adding to his own 
pleasure and to those of his passengers. It is only in 
recent years that motorists, who drive, have ever con- 
sidered the passengers. 


In the early days of the internal-combustion engined 
vehicle, the driver and passengers had to wrap them- 
selves warmly in furs, wear goggles over their eyes, 
and then be more or less unprotected from the wind, 
rain or snow. Later, the driver protected himself and 
the front-seat passenger by means of a wind-screen, 
but many many years elapsed before the occupants of 
the hindmost seats were provided with similar 
protection. To-day, no properly equipped touring-car 
is without its back wind-screen fitted to shield the 
passengers in the rear seats. Also more attention is 
paid to their comfort generally. Foot rests, adjustable 
seats, head cushions and side-curtains, all help to soften 
such road-shocks as not even good springs and full- 
sized tyres can completely absorb. Yet what are such 
comforts to the passenger in a car if the driver terrifies 
him in his method of handling it? The softest cushions 
are indeed an uneasy couch when the nerves are 
racked, expecting something to happen in the nature 
of a catastrophe. Many a driver unconsciously 
spoils the pleasure of the passengers, by cutting his 
corners very fine, and overtaking, when there is only 
just room to pass, provided no one makes a mistake 
or nothing unforeseen happens. The pilot’s confidence 
in his own ability and judgment of speed and distance, 
leads him to do those things which, if he remembered 
that they appear hazardous to the passenger, his 
natural good manners would not permit him to attempt. 


For some time the means of housing the motor car- 
riage has puzzled dwellers in cities whose homes con- 
tained no stable. The public garage accommodation 
is largely increasing and no architect nowadays would 
dream of designing a house without a proper garage. 
So in some measure the motor is responsible for 
the migration of some of the population to the out- 
skirts of cities in order that they may find room to 
house their vehicle. Any small space of ground is 
sufficient to accommodate the modern motor car which 
is far hardier than the horse it has displaced. Naturally 
a covered retreat at night-time is better than an open- 
air parking place, yet the modern car, with a sheet 
thrown over it to shield its cushions from the dew or 
rain, is quite able to withstand the ordinary English 
climate without coming to harm. When this is fully 
realized by the public who may possess sufficient garden 
space to allow their cars to stand in them at night- 
time, they will solve the housing question for the motor 
car and for themselves as well. In fact the motor car, 


which has already reached a total of 350,000 in this 
country, will be doubled in the future by helping man 
to ‘‘ eye Nature’s walks, shoot folly as it flies, and 
catch the manners living as they rise,’’ 
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Cars are Economy Cars 


8 h.p. Light Car (Chummy body) ... £250 
8 Light Car 
seat) £250 
8 h.p. Seater Saloon ee 2310 
11.4 h.p. 2-seater double ‘ickey 
2460 
114 hp. A-seater “(with “Auster rear 
screen’ 2475 
11.4 be. Coupé (with double 
2565 
11.4 h.p. 3door Saloon .. «... £595 
11.4 h.p. 4seater All-weather ... 2610 
15.9 h.p. 5-seater Touring (with 
Auster rear screen) ... 2695 
15.9 h.p. Sdoor Saloon ... ... £915 
15.9 h.p. Saloon Landaulette ... ... £2915 
HUMBER Ltd., COVENTRY 
LONDON— 


City Showrooms: 

32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1 
West End Showrooms & Expert Branch Office: 
Humber House, 94 New Bond Street, W.1 

Repair Works & Service Depét: 

Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W.6 


The Aristocrat of Light Gars 


HE 8 h.p. Light Car is, to the minutest 

detail, « perfect miniature of higher- 

powered Humber models, its four-cylinder 
water-cooled engine being identical in design and 
working principle with the 11.4 h.p. and 15.9 
h.p. power units, while the coachwork and 
upholstery bear the stamp of Humber thorough- 
ness throughout. It may be had with Chummy 
body, or as a 2-seater with comfortable dickey 
seat, or as a luxuriously appointed Saloon. 


May we send you our Art Catalogue? 


SUNBEAM 
Models & Prices 
12/30 h.p. 4-cyl. 
Touring Car #570 
14/40 h.p. 4-cyl. 
Touring Car £685 
16/50 h.p. 6-cyl. 
Touring Car 4850 
20/60 h.p. 6-cyl. 
Touring Car £950 
24/70 h.p. 6-cyl. 
Touring Car 41295 


Heap OFFice: WOLVERHAMPTON. 
London Showrooms and Export Department : 
12, Princes Street, Hanover Square, W.1. 
Manchester Showrooms: 106, Deansgate. 


BRITISH] 


EMPIRE 
EXHIBITION 
Stand Nos. 

264, 255, 258 


SUNBEAM 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR Co., Ltd. 


“\Know your front-wheel brake story 
before you buy your car” 


. - . During the last six months I have had 
experience with more than one car, which, when the 
front wheel brakes with which it is fitted are applied, 
scarcely conveys to the rider or driver any impression 
different from that afforded when proportionately 
powerful brakes are fitted to the back wheels only. 
But with the Sunbeam it is quite different. You touch 
the pedal and realise immediately that a restraining 
power of a sort impossible to provide on any car fitted 
with back wheel brakes only, no matter how powerful 
they may be, is available here. . . . 
H. Massac Buist. 

Illustrated Sporting & 
Dramatic News,’’ March 29. 
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Company Meeting 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR. 
INCREASED DIVIDEND—FUNDS INCREASED. 

Tre ANnNuAL Genera Court of The London Assurance was 
held on Wednesday at the offices of the Corporation, 1, King 
William Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. Colig Frederick Campbell (the Governor) said that the 
Life Department of the business had again had a Satisfactory 
year, and the Fund had been increased by £278,000, and now 
stood at £3,659,000. The increases in the fund during the past 
three years had amounted to over £700,000. The net New 
Life business showed a considerable advance on the figures of 
1922, and the mortality had also been favourable. The market 
value of the securities in this Fund had been maintained, and 
the rate of interest earned was £5 9s. 10d. per cent. against 
45 18s. 9d. per cent. They had now had three favourable 
years in this quinquennium, and the directors hoped that the 
next two would not in any way spoil the present satisfactory 
outlook. 

The Fire Account showed a distinct improvement. The net 
premium income, which last year fell a little below one million 
and a half, now exceeded 41,600,000, and the profit on the 
account was considerably higher than -was experienced a year 
ago. They had been able to add £100,000 to the Fire Fund, 
which now stood at £1,400,000, included in which was an 
additional reserve of £759,000, after setting aside 40 per cent. 
of the premium income for unexpired risks. £89,700 had been 
transferred from this account to profit and loss account. An 
important step had been taken by the directors in the establish- 
ment of an American Company under the name of the Man- 
hattan Fire and Marine Insurance Co., with a share capital of 
400,000 dollars and a surplus of 600,000 dollars. 

The Marine account was again an exceedingly good one, 
and was even better than that of 1922. As a result they had 
again added £50,000 to the Marine Fund, bringing it up to 
£900,000, and had transferred £160,700 to profit and loss 
account. 

He was glad to be able to report a considerable increase in 
the premium income of the General Accident Insurance Account. 
ALLOCATION OF PRoFITS. 

The profit and loss account showed that the interest and 
dividends received had amounted to £130,000, or about £17,000 
in excess of the sum received in the previous year. The trans- 
fers from the different accounts, with the balance brought in, 
brought the total up to £662,700. When considering the amount 
of interest and dividends received in relation to the sum paid to 
them in dividends, shareholders would bear in mind the substan- 
tial sums received from interest and dividends which appeared 
at credit of the Fire, Marine and Accident Accounts, in addition 
to the £130,000 shown in the profit and loss account. On the 
other side of the account the principal items were the amounts 
paid in dividends, totalling £202,000, and the transfers of 
£25,000 to contingencies account £50,000 to General Reserve, 
and £25,000 to premises. This year the directors had thought 
it necessary to provide £70,000 for income tax and Corporation 
Profits tax, leaving in the account the slightly increased balance 
of £251,300. They again proposed to increase the dividend, 
and, in so doing, to alter the method of distribution. Hitherto 
the dividends had been paid free of tax, but they proposed, in 
future, to declare them gross. They recommended, therefore, 
that the dividend in respect of the year 1923 should be 10s. 6d. 
per share, less tax, which represented an increase net of 2 per 
cent. while income tax nemained at 4s. 6d. in the pound, or, 
in other words, a return of 42 per cent. gross. 

From the balance sheet it would be seen that the total funds 
now exceeded ten millions. The investments were worth sub- 
stantially more than the figures at which they appeared in the 
balance sheet, and the contingencies account was, therefore, an 
entirely free reserve. He could not resist pointing out that the 
total assets, which were now ten millions, were in 1914—ten years 
ago—only five millions. The report was unanimously adopted 
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Company Meeting 
PH@NIX ASSURANCE 


Tug AnnuaL GeneraL Meetinc of the Phoenix Assurance Com. 
pany, Ltd., was held on the 30th ult., at Phoenix House, King 
William Street, E.C., Sir Gerald H. Ryan (the Chairman) 
presiding. 

The Chairman said: The income: from fire premiums h, 
increased from £ 4,747,557 to £5,478,432, partly the resuit of 
an expansion of our business in the United States, The . loss 
rate works out at 47.8 per cent. of the premiums compared with 
57.8 per cent. in 1922 and 55.4 per cent. in 1921. The figures 
cannot stand by themselves as a test of our success, inasmuch 
as they relate to an income which, though practically constant 
in 1921 and 1922, increased in 1923, and, as we'all know, pro- 
vision has to be made out of the premiums actually received 
for the risk that has not run off at the end of the year of account, 
This year, for instance, we have to set aside an additional 
amount of no less than £292,000, being 40 per cent. of the 
increase in our income, as a reserve for unexpired liability. 

With our expenses kept at the rate of 40.5 per cent.—quite a 
moderate ratio for these times—a profit balance is shown of 
£348,859, or about 6} per cent. of the premiums. Unfor- 
tunately, however, a considerable share of the sum of £252,339 
paid away for Colonial and foreign taxes would have to be 
deducted before the true outcome of the fire business is arrived 
at, and this would reduce the percentage of profit to about 4 per 
cent. of the premiums. But for an unhappy experience again 
in Canada, where the company has operated most successfully 
for more than 100 years, the result would have been much better, 
But, as it is, our fire profits are about £70,000 more than last 
year, and we have a large and sound business in this depart- 
ment. 

Prorit anD Loss. 

The profit and loss account summarises the results of the 
several trading accounts, and discloses the dividend position. 
Here it will be seen that the interest on shareholders’ funds 
amounted to £511,414. Now the dividends paid in the year 
amounted to 4,444,712, and if we add to that the interest on 
Debenture stocks, namely, £92,270, we get a total of £536,982. 
We can, therefore, say that our dividend is practically secured 
by our free income, quite apart from trading results: to speak 
exactly, 95 per cent. of the dividend and Debenture interest is 
provided by our free interest. I hope you will agree with me 
that this is a very strong and most satisfactory position for 
an insurance company to be in. 


Company Meeting 
ARMY & NAVY CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY, LTD. 


Tue Annuat GeneraL Meetine of the Society was held on 
Wednesday at Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W., the Right Hon. 
Lord Ebury, D.S.O., M.C., the chairman of the company, 
presiding. 

The chairman said that the results disclosed showed a very 
marked improvement which had determined the directors to 
recommend an increase in the dividend amounting to £41,000. 
They admitted also of the provision of the £9,264 required to 
maintain their Debenture Redemption Fund policy, and after 
reserving the sum of £7,000 for corporation profits tax, there 
remained £32,095 to be carried forward, as against £16,972 in 
1923. The trading conditions prevailing in the past year had been 
anything but favourable. The honorary membership scheme had 
brought the society no fewer than 45,000 potential customers, and 
the directors hoped that this extended association would provide 
the society with a fresh and richer vein of custom. 

Dealing with the met profit, there was an increase for the 
year of £61,805, and, after taking into account the amount 
brought forward from 1923 and deducting the interim dividend 
of 41,000, they had left for disposal a sum of £171,359, or an 
increase of £63,886 upon the amount available in the previous 
year’s balance-sheet. The stock in hand was practically the 
same as in 1923; the cash at bankers was £82,313 less, as 
against which their investment in Government and other securi- 
ties showed an increase of £40,784; and their Mortgage Deben- 
ture investment fund was £12,876 more. 

The reports from Bombay showed a marked increase in the 
volume of business done, and signs were not lacking that in 
Calcutta the same condition would shortly prevail. The society’s 
financial secretary and general manager had just returned from 
a visit to both depots, and he confirmed his reports as to the 
value and condition of their assets out there. He also reported 
most hopefully as to future prospects, and he had testified to the 
spirit of loyalty and goodwill prevailing amongst their staff in 
India. 


In regard to home prospects, they would no doubt share his 
hopeful confidence concerning the future of the society, having 
regard to the story told by the progressively satisfactory balance- 
sheet which had been placed before them. were con- 
tinuing to make progress, and when their alterations were com- 
pleted they might reasonably hope that the improved facilities and 
the solid advantages they provided in the matter of quality and 
value would ensure prosperity for the society. 

The ceport was unanimously adopted. 
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Theatres and Cinemas 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


(Sundays, 6 to 10.30. Change of Programme). 
Next Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. 1.45 to 10.30. 
GLORIA SWANSON and THEODORE ROBERTS in 
“ PRODIGAL DAUGHTERS” 
HOPE HAMPTON, WYNDHAM STANDING and LOUISE FAZENDA 
in “THE GOLD DIGGERS” 


LARRY SEMON in “FRAUDS AND FRENZIES” 
“A Goldfish Story’ (a Study of the beautiful fishes), etc. 
Next Thursday, Friday and Saturday. .* 1.45 to 10.30. 
BLANCHE SWEET, EDMUND LOWE, 
HOBART BOSWORTH and PAULINE STARKE in 
“IN THE PALACE OF THE KING” 
“SAWDUST,” starring GLADYS WALTON. 
Nature Study—‘“ The Grouse.” 
More very funny antics of FELIX, THE CAT, etc. 
Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Books 


B OOKS.—Lord Hamilton’s Elizabethan Ulster, 6s. 9d., pub. 


16s. ; Prof. Thornton’s American Glossary, 2 vols., 6s., pub. 

30s. ; Thorn’s Humane Horse Training, 7s., pub. 18s. ; Hag- 
gard’s Madame de Stael : Her Trials and Triumphs, 9s., pub. 16s. ; 
Kennedy Jones’s Fleet Street and Downing Street, 5s., pub. 16s. ; 
War Posters, 8s., pub. 15s. ; Clement Scott, Bohemian London, 
6s., pub. 10s. 6d.; Salt’s The Flogging Craze, 4s.; Hobson’s 
Worcester Porcelain, £6 6s. ; Wheatley’s Pepys’s Diary, 8 vols., 
£2 15s.; Post Office London Directory with Co. Suburbs, 1923, 
27s. 6d. ; Maupassant’s Novels in English, 10 vols., nice set, £3; 
Dugdale’s Warwickshire, best edition, 2 vols., 1730, rare, £9 Qs. ; 
Owen Jones’s Grammar of Ornament, £3 3s.; Thackeray’s 
Works, nice set, 12 vols., £3; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, 
“* Vailima,’’ Edit., 26 vols., £38; Hartland’s Primitive Paternity, 
2 vols., 1909, 30s.; Maeterlinck’s The Blue Bird, illustrated by 
Robinson, 30s.; The Sketch, 80 vols., fine lot, £30; Bon Gaul- 
tier Book of Ballads, illustrated by Doyle, Leech and Crowquill 
(scarce), 10s. 6d.; Hammond’s Masonic Emblems and Jewels, 
1917, 21s.; Studies from Russian Ballet, 21s. for 6s.; George 
Eliot’s Works and Life, 24 vols., £5 5s. ; Gautier’s Works, Edit. 
de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s. ; The Tatler, IIllus. Journal, 46 vols., 
fine lot, £21; Lord Morley’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 15 vols., 
£15 15s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. 
If you want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 
WANTED—Buller’s Birds of New Zealand, 1888, 2 vols., £6 
offered. Epwarp Baker’s Great Book Sunop, 14-16, John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Literary 


Shipping 


P 8 and BRITISH INDIA, Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN,. 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Address for all Passenger P. & O. 14, Cockspur 
Bil. agents, GRAY, DAWES 6°00. 121, Locdenhall London, BOR 


“Facts are stubborn things” 


IT IS YOUR DUTY TO SAVE 


It will help if you effect an 


endowment assurance with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


“SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND’ 


Consult (Free of charge) 
N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B. es L. (Paris). 


(Twenty years’ experience as a Schoolmaster.) 


Call or write 
BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 
R107 EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, 


LONDON, W.1. 
(Opposite the Royal Academy.) ’Phone, Gerrard 3462. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every descriptior 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. 1s. pe: 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Translations 
undertaken. Miss NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,” 11 Palmeris 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea, 


Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friend- 

ships through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad. For 

particulars write to the SECRETARY, 16 S.Y., Cambridg: 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


Educational 
T HE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCAL.E, 


CUMBERLAND. 
(On Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools). 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 

The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of 
eight years. 

In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. : 

Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Play- 
ing Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing. 

Escort from Eust' n, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 

Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Art Galleries 


ONDON GROUP MANSARD GALLERY. 
EXHIBITION OF MODERN PAINTING. 
Open daily until May 14. Admission 1s, 3d. 

HEAL and SON, Ltd., 195 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON ’S 


“Very emphatically tops them all!."—Daity Grapnic. 


L D oO N A brilliant book.”"—Tue Times. 


“ Particularly good""—AcaDEMY 
6th Edition Revised. 
AND By Sir Ed. T. COOX, K.B.E 10/- 
ENVIRONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 
** The best handbook to London ever issued.""—Liverpoot Dairy Post. 


60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans,7/6 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans. 6/- | 100 Illustrations. Mars & Plans, 4/- 
FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. |W. SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) 


50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 4/- 
N. DEVON & N. 


2/6 THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 


Llangollen—Darlingt Lendon—Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 
Brentano's. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


50 Illustrations, 6 Maps. 4/- 
WALL. | S. DEVON & 8S. CORNWALL. 


ym 


Mo Gucanteed Spirit 
ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD. QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, DON, S.W. 1 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THOMAS HARDY’S UNIVERSE 


By ERNEST BRENNECKE, Jnr. 8s. 6d, net. 

In view of the immense interest in Hardy which is now prevalent, 

this book should supply a definite need. author has discussed 

the ‘* Hardy-Universe ” with its gong who, while disclaiming any 

attempt to supply in his systematised and warranted 

— found himself in agreement with the system here 
presented. 


THE HOUSES OF THE WORKERS 


By A. SAYLE (formerly Housing Sub-Inspector in 
the Ministry of Health). Edited and with an addi- 
tional chapter by JOHN A. ROSEVEAR, F-.S.I., 
Member of the Council of the Garden Cities and 
Town-planning Association. Profusely illustrated with 
diagrams, plans, and photographs. 12s. 6d. net. 

“The Housing Problem” is a familiar phrase—and it is little 
more than a phrase to many of us—but to those who have seen 
and understood something of the human discomfort, degradation, and 
discontent of that problem it is not a phrase, but a shameful fact 
which must be faced. 

The political cry ‘‘ Homes for Heroes’’ and its culmination, the 
Housing Act of 1919, are dealt with in detail, and the reasons why 
operations under the Act broke down and so little was actually 
effected are adequately di 


THE DRAMA OF THE LAW 


By His Honour Judge EDWARD PARRY, Author of 

** What the Judge Thought,’ ‘‘ Seven Lamps of 

Advocacy,” etc. 21s. net. 

His Honour — Parry’s new book is an intensely interesting 

treatise f n the of sensational trials of the past; the 

Tichborne Trial, “the life and death of Charles Peace, a tale of 

ludge Jeffreys and the Bloody Assizes, some murder aroteies which 
have never been cleared up, and the talé of the “ Ducking Stool.” 


THE MAN OF THE MOMENT 


POINCARE: A Biographical Portrait 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON, Author of ‘‘ Peace- 
Making at Paris.’ 7s. 6d. net. 
A temperament which has long been an a to the English 
mind is here revealed to the world in this illuminating and brightly 
written volume. The author until recently was the Paris cor- 
respondent of The Times, and everyone should read this book if they 
wish to form an accurate judgment of rg remarkable man who 
has played so big a part in Europe since the war. 
“ Very eee very informative, and, be it added, very 
opportune.”’—Truth. 


THE MOON-ELEMENT: AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE WONDERS OF 
SELENIUM 


By E. E. FOURNIER d’ALBE, D.Sc., F.Inst.P., 
Author of ‘“ The Life of Sir William Crookes.’ 
Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 
Dr. Fournier d’Albe is an international authority on selenium, and 
his :esearches have been rewarded by distinctions conferred upon him 
by two English Universities. The book will give a popular account 
of the history of selenium, the theory of its action, and its various 
applications, present and future, with practical instructions for the 
amateur, and bibliographical lists and references for professional use. — 


CHARLES KINGSLEY: The Work 
and Influence of Parson Lot 


Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


By W. HENRY BROWN. 


This new Life of Kingsley deals fully with the Parson Lot period 
of his career, and gives a new estimate of his influence on social 
movements. The author has had access to many original sources 
of information, and the book will be indispensable to all interested 
in the Chartist, Christian Socialist, Co-operative, and kindred 
movements. 


T. FISHER UNWIN LTD., 


NEW _FICTION 


BE GOOD, SWEET MAID 


By ANTHONY WHARTON, Author of 
““ The Man on the Hill,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. 

A very clever story of the successful career of a 
writer ot “ best sellers.” 


The author ironically tilts at the public 
created in Laura Strong a very real character 
an example of all that might have been. 


taste, and has 
will stand as 


THE FOREST OF FEAR 


By ALFRED GORDON BENNETT, Author of 
Valley of Paradise.”’ 7s. 6d. net. 


From the dim mysterious heart of New York’s Chinese Quarter, 
this story reaches to a far- -- — i the Pacific Ocean. In this 
beautiful environment the autho a romance that is aglow 
with the witchery of that half- forgotten kingdom below the line, 


JOHN OXENHAM’S 
Latest Novel 


THE PERILOUS LOVERS 


(Third Impression). 7s. 6d. net 


The demand for this book has been so great 
that the first large impréssion was oversub- 
scribed before publication, and the second im- 
pression exhausted within a few days. A third 
impression is now in the press, 


FIRE MOUNTAIN 
By NORMAN SPRINGER, Author of “ The Blood 
Ship.” 73. 6d. net. 


The novel that raises no problems and settles none. Written to read 
and enjoy. A slam-bang sea romance packed with action and incident. 


NEEDLES AND PINS 


By OLIVER MADOX HUEFFER. 
7s. 6d. net. 


An absorbing novel of modern life based on the old 
adage “‘ When a man’s married his trouble begins.” 
It is not only amusing—it is clever. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS: 


“‘ The characters are live people. . . Quite the best thing Mr. 
Hueffer has done.”"—Truth. 


“ It is a very clever and readable book.”’—Daily Graphic. 
brilliant rally of wit and common sense.”—Daily Telegraph, 


THE TRAIL TO APACAZ 


By EUGENE CUNNINGHAM, 
Author of “G ng Through 
Central America.” 7s. 6d. net. 

A big-hearted open-air book for a] 


the taste gallant adventure 
ives 


“It has the merit of action every 
page there is an exciting incident. 
aily Telegraph. 
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